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*Tis good at morning, *tis good at night, — 

Te should drink while the liquor is bubbling bright,—- 

*Tis good for man, for woman, and child. 

Being neither too strong, nor yet too mild." 
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PREFACE. 



The history of these pages is as follows: — ^As Editor of 
the Medical Times and Gazette, and therefore an ex officio 
custodian of the public health, it became my duty to lay 
before the profession an assertion which had been publicly 
made by M. Payen, a French Professor, that the bitter of 
bitter beer was not derived from hops, but owed its pre- 
sence to strychnine. In my Journal for March the 20th, 
1852, therefore, the following remarks were published : — 



(( 



A series of lectures on hygiene, by M. Payen, are in 
course of delivery at the * Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers,' 
at Paris, and have, we understand, attracted a great deal of 
attention. In one of these lectures a statement was made, 
which appeared subsequently in the pages of the Constitutionnel, 
and was thence copied into the Union Midicale of the 6th 
March. Our information is derived from the latter source; 
and we are thus particular in giving the reference, as the state- 
ment referred to is one of deep importance, and to which we 
would not give circulation did it not appear to have been made 
on perfect information. 

'* It is just now the fashion to believe that bitter beer is the 
best stomachic that was ever invented. What oceans are ex- 
ported to hot climates, what seas are consumed by dyspeptic 
ladies and delicate gentlemen in this colder region, surpass 
belief. The English nation annually consume an Atlantic of 
beer, and no inconsiderable portion is constituted by the fashion- 
able variety above named. That the bitterness of the best 
kinds of * pale ale ' is given simply by an excess of hoi^^ ^x 
camomile we firmly believe, and lYiat awc^v «k >tt«v«t^%^ Na «xx 
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peimitted me to examine their maUridy and to witness the 
mannfaoture of their beer. Kay, more : they placed at my 
disposal a mass of docnments, of which, in the following 
pages, I have freely availed myself. But, even with this 
assistance, my work has cost me great labour, and much 
anxiety. Yet the labour has been one of pleasure, and 
the anxiety the fear of not doing justice to my subject. 

Such as it is, however, I send it forth — ^not to allay the 
storm : Mr. Allsopp did that ; but to throw oil upon the 
yet troubled waters; and lastly, though not least, that 
having raised the whirlwind, and commenced the ** Great 
Pale Ale Controversy'' which unhappily has called into being 
jealousies more bitter than the bitterest beer, and more 
intolerant than those of the Montagues and Capulets, 
I at least may in some degree offer to Messrs. Allsopp the 
redress others have denied to them. 

I cannot conclude this statement, which, as it appears 
to me, circumstances have rendered necessary, without 
observing liiat I take Messrs. Allsopp's ales as the type of 
the class to which they belong. This would not be more 
than due to them as the representatives of the first brewer 
of Burton bitter beer ; and is, moreover, especially so, since 
upon them has Mien lite whole burden and expense of 
proving the innoxious qualities of the general manufacture. 
Single-handed, they fought ttie battle of bitter beer, — their 
brother brewers of Burton graoeftilly acknowledging their 
pre^-eminence, by allowing liiem, unaided, to take the post 
of danger, and to occupy the foremost rank, — ^privileges 
doubtless conceded to them in dej^rence to their high stand- 
ing both in the trade, and in flie estimation of the public, 

J. S. B« 

Bo^TEB, Avtgutt^ 1863. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

" What fellowe's that, that hee looks like a mad hogshead of March beer that 
had run out and threatened a deluge ? What is hee ? " ** Oh, 'tis the wild man, 
air,"—Ari9Hphu8, by Thomas Ramdaix, 1630. 

"We would fain discuss with thee, oh reader! a great bibiferous 
question ; and in a gossiping, philosophical, yet familiar spirit, 
dashed with a spice of sentiment, call spirits, or rather the 
spirit from the vatty deep. Under the wizard speU presently 
will be unsealed a fountain from which will stream forth a 
Uquid, sparkKng, pure and bright, as~«the glassy, cool, trans- 
lucent wave," 'neath which sat Milton's fair Sabrina, inter- 
weaving " twisted braids of lilies," 'mid the " loose tresses of 
her amber-dropping hair ;" and singing, for " dear honour's 
sake," divinest melodies to her sister nymphs, who in their 
coral beds dispersed around lay listening. Such are the fairy 
wonders of the waters. But, reader, far more curious, albeit 
less romantic beings, move on the surface of the earth. Among 
these are many philosophers of a motley creed, who might 
once have been inhabitants of the flying island of Laputa. 
Thus there are metaphysicians abroad who pretend to demon- 
strate the substratum of matter, which they avow has nothing 
material about it. There are psychologists also, a newly- 
imported race of quidnuncs, who sorely puzzle their wits in 
attempting to unravel the nature of their own souls, which 
they are at a loss to discover ; who would analyse the facul- 
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ties of the mind, while they deny its absolute existence ; and 
prate about psychology, while ignorant of the very term they 
prostitute to the exigences of their trade. 

There are, furthermore, in the great laboratory of science, 
weird magicians busily at work, stirring the embers around 
their crucibles^ and endeavouring, by the exercise of their 
subtle art, to disiateg^te our bones, calcinate our flesh, and 
reduce our very dust, before its time, to its pristine elements. 
Other pseudo-philosophei*s also exist who, not animated by the 
noble daring of Prometheus, indulge in all manner of scientific 
petty larcenies, striving to undermine our happiness, and sur- 
reptitiously to filch from us the creature comforts of our daily 
life. These are the vegetarians and teetotallers, caitiffs who seek 
presumptuously to tamper with and eradicate those natural 
appetites, and desires, and affections— those active principles 
which have, for all-wise purposes, been implanted in the human 
breast. These would they extirpate, and reduce man to the 
condition of a poor water-drinking newt — a haman being 
thnongh whose veins only sap would be permitted to flow^ 
which we opine would very speedily render him more sappy 
than sapient, and deprive him of that energy, which is tibe^ery 
soul of all that is^reat and glorious in human action. Finaiif-, 
some, more recondite than these, have by their aaalytic skill* it 
is said, succeeded in proving that the hnman body is, after aJl, 
but a mass of materials, held together like the valour of a cloud, 
which the darling sunbeams may in an instant penetrate and 
dispel, or some uncertain current of wind scatter through 
the reys^ions of illimitable ^>ace. 

Alas ! for the frail tenure of human life ! a breath is the 
only connecting link between body and soul — the only stay 
between time and eternity. Yet doefiman, " vain man, dresaed 
in a littie brief authority," go about the eiage of his existr 
ence, propounding his idle dreaEOs, like BotXom the weaver ; 
and ever and anon^ with blindfold zeal, persisting in enactiiig 
conventional laws, which recoil like £^rtng-manacles upon kimr 
self, fettering the freedom of his future will, and tyranniadng ovxr 
all the after conditions of his social li&. Unthinking isuubiybgiw^! 
ye are ever living in the reflected light of each other's opinions, 
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and bow with more than heathen idolatry before the great 
Gog and Magog of Fashion and Chistom. Fashion ! who does 
not consult the oracle? Her Pythian voice commands more 
implicit credence than did the laws of Lycurgos, Solon, or 
Numa. True ! her decrees may be sometimes sphynx-like, and 
require to be unriddled and modified before they can be 
adapted to the personal peculiarities of some of her crippled 
Totaries. But at her shrine pain itself is endured with martyr 
willingness ; and the natural proportions of the body distorted 
to oomply with her exactions. High and low, rich and poor, 
all classes of people bow to her authority. 

In a philosophical point of view, fkshion governs all our 
visible relations with the external world; so that the fevour- 
able or unfavourable impression which one man makes upon 
another will be found to depend on his adherence to her laws, 
as evinced by his address and manners, and the skili and adroit- 
ness of his tailor. Verily ! oh Diogenes Teufelsdrockh,* thou 
hast conferred a boon upon posterity, by revealing to us the 
true philosophy of clothes, and making it plain that the velvet, 
broadclodi, or serge worn by a man, are only the visible 
emblems of his inward spirit ; for, as an ancient but forgotten 
philosopher finely remarked — " On earth there is nothing great 
but nmn, and in man there is nothing great but mind.'' The 
importance of man*s outer garments may unconditionally be 
admitted; but he must have food as well as raiment; and the 
philosophy of good living— in simple vulgar prose, of eating 
and drinking'— lies clearly enough at the foundation of all 
human happiness. So vdth all respect for thee, oh Diogenes ! 
upon whom the mantle of Plato appears to have descended, we 
would fain when the dinner hour hath approached — when our 
appetite is keen, and our sense of taste finely attempered — we 
would fain, we repeat, and most incontinently dispense with 
the tailor, and eat the goose which connects, visibly and sym- 
bolically, the tailoring with the culinary world. Here, too, be 
it observed, that cooking has among all civilized nations been 
esteemed one of the fine arts ; and it is the only permanent 
criterion of social refinement and domestic happiness, ^v^ 

• Sartor HesattOB. 
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more, — ^when this recondite art is " psychologically consLdered," 
it introduces us nearer to the divinity ^hich stirs within us than 
conld otherwise he imagined ; for prohahly , after all, the stomach 
is the veritahle seat of the soul ; for the great nervous centre is 
immediately connected with it; its functional derangements 
are universally accompanied by disordered mental phenomena ; 
and indigestion disturbs the temper of mankind in all regions of 
the globe. But be this as it may, physiologists have not yet 
discovered any more reasonable grounds to place elsewhere its 
local habitation. At any rate the allocation of the soul in 
the stomach appears a far more feasible doctrine than that of 
Descartes, who referred it to an insignificant button of the 
brain, the pineal gland — an opinion, says Tristram Shandy, to 
which his &ther could by no means subscribe ; for ^' the very 
idea of so noble, so refined, so immaterial, and so excellent 
a being as the anima, or even the animus, taking up her resi- 
dence, and sitting dabbling like a tadpole all day long, both 
smnmer and winter, in a puddle or in liquid of any kind, how 
thick or thin soever, he would say shocked his imagination." 

But to eat is one thing, and to drink another; while 
the summum bonum of good living consists in happily adjust- 
ing the proportions between our solid and fluid aliments. 
That cooking, per se, is one of the most imiversal arts, is clearly 
demonstrable ; and hence man has been designated a cooking 
animaL This much, too, is certain, that all the miscellan- 
eous culinary apparatus of which cooks, — ^male and female, 
French or English, — avail themselves, — ^their kitchen-ranges, 
fire-stoves, turn-spits, roasting-jacks, and dripping-pans, — ^havc 
been, since the days of Count Rumford, the ingenious contriv- 
ances of eminent philosophers. Indeed, every lord mayor, every 
sheriff, alderman, dean of guild, doctor, bailiff, parson, vestry- 
man, — inu word, every corporate body, and body corporate, in 
her Majesty's dominions, must be aware that the correlative 
conditions, from time immemorial, upon which churches arc 
built, hospitals founded, or Sunday-schools endowed, have 
involved the provision of a good dinner, without which it is 
impossible to inaugurate any great public imdertaking. It is on 
such great occasions that the art of cookery is seen rising, like a 
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brilliant star, in the ascendant, illuminating and shedding 
fragrance round the hospitable board ; and it is then, amid the 
oheerfol assembly, that an acute observer may perceive the eye 
of the connoisseur glancing to the crystal glasses, the bright 
decanters, the quaint jugs — the wine, the bitter beer ; for, by a 
wise provision of nature, men are more particular in the quality 
of their fluid than in the choice of their solid food. It is thus 
that the arts of wine-making and brewing have soared beyond 
that of cookery; every process connected with them being 
dependent upon fixed principles, which only men of science 
could have discovered and successfully applied. Far be it from 
us, however, to depreciate the culinary art; indeed we can- 
didly confess that we would even acquit of extravagance the 
Roman emperor, who rejoiced in the gastronomic name of 
Heliogabalus, and offered a large reward for the discovery 
of a new dish. As regards drinks, we have • a well-founded 
suspicion that Milton's far-famed fountain of Sabrina was, in 
truth, the well of Saint Modwen, at Burton, whose waters — 
now made wine — are quaffed from Indus to the Pole ; among 
the burning sands of the desert, and amid the snowy peaks of 
the Himalayas ; among the ruins of Baalbec and Palmyra,' and 
under the shadows of the Pyramids. - We may drink cham- 
pagne in the caves of Epernay ; and at Bourdeaux, claret 
unpolluted to the taste of the English market. We may 
luxuriate in imadulterated Burgundy at its richest source — its 
bouquet still perfect and unimpaired by travel, and its bright- 
ness undisturbed by the rude shocks of commercial wains. 
We may worship, where they grew, the fine wines of the 
Khone ; and those of the Khine, at Rudesheim, and Johannis- 
berg, and upon monkish graves at Hockheim. We may bliss- 
Mly linger over Steinberger on the Maine ; and sip imperial 
Tokay in the halls of the princely Hungarian. But all these, 
like tiie blue and red flowers among com, are merely pleasing 
to the taste ; they lack the vigour and the truth of our own 
malt-wine, our sparkling Burton ale — that delicate bitter beer, 
which cheers, but does not over-excite; which exhilarates, but 
does not inebriate ; which, though it makes us merry, leaves us 
wise ; for as old Fuller hath it, " Temperance is a bridle of gold.'' 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE U8£ AND ABUSE OF SPIRITUOUS LIOCORS. 

" We cane not wine— the vile excess we blame.** 

ASMSTEOKG. 

Drink is as essential to life as food or air. The fluid part 
of man's body tea exceeds the solid substance ; askd this large 
proportioB o£ the former is continually sufiEering waste, which 
requires to be repaired iov the j^reservatioQ of health. At 
oyery pore of its surfieuse, the body, during life, never ceases to 
pour forth fluid, in the form of vapour. When the atmoi^ere 
is dry and warm, as in summer, all the moisture yielded by 
the skin at once evaporates, and becomes difliised through the 
surrounding air. When this evaporaticm is complete, there is 
no sweating ; and the perspiration which then takes jdace is 
termed insensible perspiration. Sweating occurs when the 
quantity poured forth in a given time, whether great or small, 
exceeds what, under present circumstances, can pass at once 
into vapour. There is not always sweating, but there is always 
insensible perspiration; for, even imder the most profose 
sweating, a portion of what is thrown forth must at once be 
converted into vapour. When circumstances are very fisvour- 
able to the evaporati(Hi of fluid, there may be an excessive loss 
of moisture by the skin without the idightest indication of 
sweating ; while, in the contrary case, there may be sweating, 
though no more than a moderate quantity is poured forth. 
Physiologists reckon the medium daily loss of moisture by the 
skia^ in our climate, at between one and two quarts. 

Every one knows how the breath dims a mirror held near 
the mouth. This dimming of a mirror indicates that the 
breath comes forth firom the chest loaded with moisture. A 
healthy man breathes about twenty times in a minute; and 
every breath consists of a mass of air eight inches long, an inch 
broad, and five inches in height If this mass, smaU as it is, be 
maltiplied by twenty, to give the quantity of air thrown forth 
in a minute ; and thai again by sixty, to give the quantity 
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ocnteiponding to an hour ^ end thftt agsm by twenty-^onr, to 
ghne tibe whole qmntztj of air thrown out of the hngB in a day 
g€ twenty-four hooM, we shall be satisfied that the diminiDgf of 
the glass by every breath indicates no sniall daily kss of moistiire 
frmi the lx>dy by the process of res^pcration« 

Fb^siologista estimate the loss of moistare by this channel^ 
ia 24 honrs^ at a quantity eqmvalient to about a wine |Rnt 
and a half, Some i^siologists, absurdly enough, have believeck 
that the bodysonetimes receives moistivefrom the atmospfaero ' 
along with the breath } that is, they persuade themselves that 
a man may sometimes quench his thirst by breathing atmow 
fi^[rfieric air. Their proof of what'they say is, that the we^^ht of 
the body sometimes gains an increase, in the course of a f9w 
hours, without a particle of food or drink having been taken. 
But if suck an increase ever really takes place, the fluid must 
enter by some other channel than the longs ; for to believe that 
fluid can enter the body with the breath, implies that the breathy 
idfitead of dimming a looking-glass, will sometimes dry up the 
moisture with which it is already bedewed. No one ever saw 
such an efi^ect. For ages men have truly believed that the 
bteath dims a glass while life eontmues, aad that it only fhifo 
to do so when life has ceased. So, in Shakspere, when Lear i9 
striving to recover Cordelia, he exclaims : — 

** Oh ! she is gone £[>r ever ; 
I know -when one is dead, and when one lives ; 
She's dead as earth. — Lend me a looking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone. 
Why then she lives.** 

If lit be said that the air breathed forth may dim a glass, 
and yet that the same portion of air, as having taken in a very 
large quantity of moisture with it when it entered in inspira^ 
tion, may have left some portion of that moisture in the lung ; 
the answer is, that though air may be more or less moist when 
it enters, yet that it is never so very moist as this supposition 
implies. The air of the atmosphere is often moist enough to 
dim a eool glass exposed to it for some time* The breath — 
that is, the air expired from the lungs— dim& «b ^MA^\Mft»»ai^ 
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the glaM is cool, while the expired air is warm, and loaded 
with moisture. Wheneyer atmospheric air, which always 
contains some portion of moisture, comes into contact with a 
very cold surface, there is an immediate deposition of moisture. 
This is seen when cold spring water is poured into a tumhler ; 
even in a warm summer day, the outer cooled sarfiBuot of the 
glass becomes bedewed with moisture ; also, when iced cham- 
pagne is poured into the glass, the outer surface of the glass is 
' dimmed, owing to moisture being deposited upon it from the air 
of the room. The more moist the air is at any moment, the less 
does the outer surface of the vessel require to be cooled to make 
the deposit of moisture appear. The ancients had remarked 
this deposit of moisture on smooth cool surfeuies, when the 
atmosphere contained an unusual proportion of moisture. 

There is a fiEunous passage in Pliny, which has given much 
trouble to commentators, now explained to signify, that when 
the dishes in the cupboard become moist spontaneously, then 
tempests may be expected : in short, when this indication of 
unusual moistness of the air occurs, storms are at hand. The 
same rule explains what happens on the sudden occurrence of 
thaw, after long-continued and severe frost— stone walls, as 
the walls of a house, being thoroughly cooled by the continued 
cold, cause so large a deposition of moisture from the air 
which comes into contact with them, that the water sometimes 
trickles down in numerous streams ; also in lobbies and stair- 
cases, where the walls are not lathed, but merely plastered, 
under such a sudden remission of frost, the water often flows 
down in an alarming manner. But in all these cases the 
deposition takes place slowly, and from successive portions of 
air; and therefore cannot be compared with the rapid and 
decided effect produced on the looking-glass by a single breath. 
In short, as no one pretends ever to have seen a person breathe 
on a glass without decidedly staining it; as the air of the 
atmosphere, unless perhaps in a Highland mist, is never so 
moist as to have so rapid an effect ; and as the higher tem- 
perature which the air acquires in the lungs gives it a greater 
power of retaining moisture, it is impossible to suppose that 
ike body can ever acquire a supply of moisture by respiration ; 
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or, in other words, we must believe the respiration to be at 
all times a drain on the moisture of the bodj. 

The loss of moistmre by the skin, and that by the lungs in 
respiration, are described as the insensible transpiration of the 
body, together amounting in our climate, on an average, to 
something more than two quarts. These two sources of the 
expenditure of fluid were hardly recognised by the ancients, 
nor indeed by the modems, till a short time before the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, when Sanctorio, a pro- 
fessor of Padua, devoted a number of years to the daily 
estimate of this kind of loss in his own person. In one of the 
numbers of Addison's Spectator, the labours of Sanctorio are 
ignorantly ridiculed, as if imdertaken for the mere purpose 
of measuring how fsx the indulgence of sensual gratification 
was compatible with his bodily health. In one edition of the 
Bpectator there is even a caricature of the learned physician, 
sitting in the statical machine by which his experiments on this 
subject were conducted. 

A quantity of fluid nearly equal to the loss by the two- 
fold source of insenrible transpiration, is thrown ofif daUy by 
the secretion of the kidney. 

Hence, then, the necessity for drink to compensate for 
these large daily drains on the liquid part of the living system ; 
and hence the deprivation of drink, when continued for any 
considerable time, is attended with the most excruciating 
suffenngs. 

The quantity of drink daily necessary cannot be estimated 
merely by the consideration of the amount of the loss of fluid 
by the several channels above referred to. We must also take 
into account the degree in which the aliment is moist or dry. 

In primitive states of life, plain water is the natural drink. 
When man was new upon the earth, to quench his thirst 
there were no means provided but to stretch himself by 
the side of the spring or brook, and apply his lips to the 
fountain or the stream. When his thirst was less urgent, 
he might have patience to lift the water to his mouth in the 
hollow of his hand, or in his two hands, joined together. By- 
and-by he finds an empty nut in the wood, ot ^ V^v-'s^Jiw^ '^'g^^. \^ 
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by" the sea shore ; nd if the ntttrtheU be larger like tkni of Um 
cocoa, or the water tbell like that of the painter'a anuB^ (^3^ 
Pictanun)f he trimiiphs in the diaeoTvry of the caB.Ttm.tmad of 
a rade drihkiiig-eop. Pure water ia, in trsth, an iiiiexeep<MB- 
able diink; moat nneqtuTocally a real Inxniy. Bat how seldou 
is it to be mat with on the earth's snrface ! How mavf tiniea 
most the nut or mnsselnihell be dipped into the wall and 
applied to the lips, in a strange districtt before eren palatabta 
water can be diseoyered! How often maj even palataUe 
water contain latent poison, or the seeds of serere or £&tal 
diseases I Even spring water maj contain saline matter 
sufficient to give origin, by its habitual use, to ordinary gravel, 
or to goitre^ and to bowel complaints in those unaccustomed to 
the use of that particular kind of water. A refined chemical 
analysis, in the most recent times, lias taught us how even pure 
water may readily become a cause of disease, and a source of 
danger to life. Man, at a very early period of his history, 
discovered that much of the water he met with in his journeys 
vras unwholesome; but it was reserved for our times to point 
out some of the more latent sources of danger connected vfith 
its use. Even distilled water may not be free from danger, 
unless carefully kept in glass Teasels. If distilled water be 
allowed to stand in contact with lead, it quickly comes to con- 
tain the metal, both dissolved and suspended, in a state of fine 
division; so that if used for drink to any great extent, it 
would produce the peculiar poisonous- effects on the body 
which belong to preparaticms of lead, snoh as house painters, 
plnmber% printers, and all those artizans are subject to, who 
handle very much any form of lead in the coarse of their 
employment. If pure water contract such a poiaonoua 
quality from mere contact with lead, it must seem strange 
that lead pipes are still used to convey water from a distance, 
and lead cisterns to preserve it for use, as plainly was the 
practice in the most ancient times. 

••Pttrior in vicis aqaa tendit mmpere plumbam, 
Qakm qust per pronnm trapidst com mnrmure riwm ? 

Hob. Bpist. I., z. t« 20. 

Here we have the authority of Horace for the &ot that 
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lesfbii pkp»yme used to distnbi^ -water thnragli the streets 
of aaeient Beifle. And it tiums out^ by the investigatioiis of 
modem cheniistiy, that U is obIj' when -vrater possessee s 
certaiit aanounl of impcirity that it does not eontract apoisomeoe 
quality by eostaet with lead. AU nahiraL watevs, inasmueh 
as they contain atmospheiie ab, aet upon lead; the oacygen of 
this air quickly oxidates the metal; the oxide is converted into 
carbonate by coml»Bation with oarbonie add deriyed from the 
ahr ; and, as before stated, the water comes to contain lead, 
both dissolved and suspended, in a state of fine division.* 
Bain water acts upon lead with as great rapdity as distilled 
water ; henee great care is reqtdsite in c<^ecting and keeping 
itwheiiitiaderigiuidtobeeinpl07«da»driiik. AU water* 
which spring from the earth are strictly i^ring waters; bat by 
conventional usage, all those which abowid unusually in car- 
bonic acid gas» or possesis an elevated temperature ox contain 
ao large a proportion of salts as to be unpalatable, are not so 
called. Those springs which arise from trap-rocks, sandstone, 
transition recks, and primitive rocks, are the purest; those 
from alluvial strata, from beds of the coal formation, with the 
exception of sandstone, and from limestone of all kinds, are 
commonly the least pore. If water contain more than one- 
twentieth per cent, of saUne matter, it is unfit for use as drink. 
Spring waters, like distiUed and rain water, act upon lead ; but 
unless in the case of the purer of these, the lead becomes so 
incrusted with the products of the reaction between the lead 
and the saline matter, that the farther chemical action on the 
metal is prevented. Thus spring water kept in leaden cisterns 
proves a poison, unless when the original prop<Hrtion ci saline 
impority is oonsiderable. Not a few instances have occurred of 
bite in which families have suffered the symptoms of painter's 
cdiie, owing to the contact oi water of too great parity with 
leaden pipes and cistoms. 

Lake and river water are sddom safe fn* drink without 
some method of purification. The filter is an invention of 
modem times. In many sitaati<His *< river water is apt to 
engender endemic dysentery, and other bowel affections ; and 

• Chrittison on Poisons. 
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foeh diseases are usually observed to be most Timlent wliere 
water of this kind is habitually drank."* The waters of 
manhj districts, though often remarkable for their softneas, 
and therefore particularly suited to many domestic purposes, for 
drink are the most pernicious of alL What is the moral, then, 
of this history of water as drink ? Simply, that water has had 
its victims as weU as alcohol ! 

When the purest water is drank too cold — the body being 
much heated at the time — the effect is very often &taL 
According to Quintus Curtius, Alexander the great lost more 
men on the banks of the Oxus, owing to the coldness of its 
waters, than in any of his great battles. The Dauphin, son of 
Francis the First, of France, died four hours after he had 
quenched his thirst with cold water, having been previously 
heated by playing fives. 

As primitive man advances in the knowledge of nature, he 
daily adds to his resources for quenching thirst ; and earliest 
among these, next to water, stand the various succulent, and 
particularly the acidulous fruits, some of which are conducive to 
his bodily health in other respects besides affording a supply 
of liquid. 

Ere long he adds milk, whey, and other prex>ared forms of 
milk to the means of quenching his thirst. 

Nothing escapes man's attention — he has an insatiable 
curiosity, the gift of his Creator, for the wisest of purposes. 
He leaves nothing untouched, unhandled, untasted. Nothing 
exists or is produced fit for food, or fit to give relish to food or 
drink, which he does not quickly discover and use. It was 
impossible, then, that the rapid fermentation of the juice of tiie 
grape should long escape him, any more than the fermentation 
by which the flour of wheat becomes leavened. If Noah was 
the first who planted a vineyard and made wine, the antedilu- 
vian world found it easy to go to the extreme of wickedness 
without the incitement of alcoholic drinks, which some now 
erroneously regard as the sole source of crimes. Natural wines 
— that is, wines unmixed artificially with ardent spirits— can 
never have any great degree of strength — ^for example, not 

• Christison. 
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greater than that marked hj ten, twelve, or fifteen per cent, of 
spirit. In all ages wines have been more prized for those 
qualities which address themselyes to the palate, than for their 
strength. And this indeed is no slight argument for the 
naturalness of the inclination for wine as drink. The sense of 
taste, and the sense of smell, are jointly the guardians of the 
stomach, for the great purpose of preventing anything from 
being received into the body which might prove hurtful. The 
guardianship, however, of these two senses does not extend to 
determining the quantity of any food or drink which the 
stomach can bear. But apart from quantity, how could it be 
maintained that these senses were in any degree guardians of 
the stomach, if it were wholly unnatural to drink wines, which, 
of all known products of human skill, exerted on the manifest 
gifts of nature, are those among which are found the most 
exquisite flavour — that is to say, the kind of quality to which 
these two guardian senses accord the highest testimony of 
approbation ? 

As man proceeds in his scrutiny of the works of nature, 
new sources of palatable drink present themselves to his atten- 
tion ; and next to the juice of the grape stands cider, the wine 
of the juice of apples. Cider has not gained the approbation 
of mankind through so great a range of the earth as wine* It 
is chiefly a fa-vourite in those districts which are temperate and 
even warm in climate, without being sufficiently heating for 
the inhabitants of the colder and more northern tracts of the 
world. The districts in which cider predominates may be 
described as intermediate in temperature between those of wine 
and beer. 

Beer, as we shall in our next chapter show, appears to have 
been discovered at a very early period by the northern nations 
of Europe ; and alcohol was long known to men of science 
before it was used as a stimulating drink. Its discoverer is 
probably imknown; but Kaymond Lully, who lived a little 
later than Friar Bacon, or in the time of the two first Edwards 
of England — the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries — ^was 
acquainted with it. The Eev. Dr. Gumming, the minister 
of one of the Presbyterian Chapels in Londoxk^xsvaA^ ^TKvetvs&wfeX^ 
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irhen, in a sermon, he told the Queen that Paracelsiis was the 
disooverer of alcc^oL Paracelsus liTed two hnndrcd jetars 
later than Raymond Lnllj. The moral of this anecdote is *^ ae 
entat idtra crepidam." 

The several spirits in nse as stimnlating drinks consist of 
alcohdl in a diluted state, and comhined witii Tarioos essential 
oils derived from the wine, malt, or ferinaceons substances from 
which each partioolar spirit is made. Akc^ol is known to 
chemists in several forms, differing from eadi o^her <jiiefly in 
the degree of dilation. For some years past chemists have 
been acquainted with abscdute alcohol — thatis, alcohol entirely 
free from water. Absolute alcohol is a colourless hqnid, more 
than one-fifth lighter than water. It bcHls forty degrees below 
the bmling point of water, and cannot be froeen by any degree 
of cold hitherto j»:oduoed. Th^re are two forms of diluted 
alcohol in use among chemists — namely, rectified spirit and 
proof spirit ; the latter is also known by the name of spirit of 
wine. Rectified spirit contains from sixty-six to seventy per 
cent, of alcohol. When it has a specific gravity of eight hun- 
dred and forty, water being one thousand, the amount per eent. 
is ninety. Ordinary spirit of wine, or proof spirit, is made by 
j mixing equal parts of water and rectified spirit containing 
ninety per eent. of alcohol. Ordinary spirits, such as brandy, 
&c., eontain from fifty to fifty-two per cent, of alcohoL 

Alcdiol is obtained in an impure form from fermented fiqnids, 
as wines or beers, by distillation :— -wines bdng the fermented 
juices of fruits ; while beers are the fermented infusions of the 
seeds of the cereaHa. 

It is not, however, the process of distillation which gene- 
rates alcohol : all the alcohol obtainable from a wine or a beer 
is already contained in that wine or that beer, and ismei^ly 
separated from the re&t of the oonstituents by the process ; 
and thus wines and beers owe their stimulating quiJitiee to 
the presence of alcohol. Ordinary wines contain ten or twelve 
per cent, of alcohol, thus corresponding to a grog made with : 
four waters. Wines, however, are to be met widi — partion- 
lariy port wines— ^corresponding to a mixture with equal parts 
of brandy and water. Beers are weaker in alcohol than wines ; 
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and, eiiioe it is undaniabk that any conaderable proportioa of 
i^eohol reocdved daiij into tiie fitomach is often attended with 
hurtful conaequenoes, the great prohkm of modem hygeiene 
is to produce a palatable, stiamlatiDg liquor, having oa mueh 
vefreshmg character as possible, "with a minimum of alcohol 
in its composition ; — in short, to a£ford io the public at laige, 
a wine or a beer at a moderate expense, which« by its palatable 
qualities, shall ocnnpensate for the moderate proportion of 
alcohol contained in it 

Man's eager ooriosiiy eoaceming the properties of the 
jNfodoets of na^une, in relation to his own sustenance asid 
esgoyrafiiit, has led him to the disoorery of two most romaik- 
able plants — namely, the tea-j^ant and the coflQBe-flant, To 
the use of both, great erik to health have been ascribed ; bat 
when each is Ise^t to its proper j^aee in dietetics, thene can be 
no doubt that a most beneficial influence upon health is the , 
result. Theabuseof tea-^theataM of eoffiae, isaneril io the 
sadiviilnail who has Mkd to learn not to nnsuae the gifts of ; 
ProTideaoe. There are some men, we beUeye, ardently en- 
gaged in the temperance movemevit, who segazd the use loi tea, ; 
eoffee, tobacco, of ibeer, wine, spirits, as standing in the one 
category of sinfulness towards God. Surely these men miatake 
the oharaeier of God's dealings witii 16b creatures. They 
would interpret the beneficeBoe of the Oeator in permittiixi;g 
so maay bonniies of nature, hy the iMe of Tnatahwi. They . 
zsemind ns of John Bunyaa, wjften he forgot himself so far 
B8 to say that beaaii&i women should he dis^ured to pire- 
vmt the eidls they eai»e to the world. We may aay that 
hcmest ikihn ihen locgot, for a moment, who created the 
world, and peopled it with men and womui ; aad mora than 
tius, that He made them after Has own image, aad did not 
design ike work of His hands to be de&ced eren by so faith- 
^1 a aerrant They forget the oonditBons on whid^ man is' 
fdjiead upon earth as aa aeoountahle creaiaire. They forget 
thtt maDai e^ii is the abase of fi»o-will ; that wiiJMmt temp- 
iatioa i&ere eouM be bo virtue ; and tiiat oor present state 
is A state «if probati^u. Their mode of .deatiaaig with men is 
^AsvofomtheiaatjitBiioDsef theradaaea^flA'lbwQ^^ ^"^^^"i^ 
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Christian doctrine is, that those who love God keep His 
commandments; and these commandments are not burdea- 
some — not mere mortifications of the flesh. In God's com- 
mandments there is no prohibition of tea, coffee, tobaooo» beer, 
wine, or spirits; bnt if the nse of any one of these unfit us for 
any of the duties of life, whether these be towards God, our 
neighbour, or ourselves, then the use of that article is for- 
bidden ; or its use must be confined within the limits necessaiy 
to prevent interference with the due performance of duty. If 
a man cannot use tea, coffee, or tobacco without running into 
hurtful excess ; and if he can avoid this error by abstaining 
altogether from that article, to an over-indulgence in which 
he is prone; it is unquestionably an imperative duty with 
him to resolve upon total abstinence as regards it, and to 
deny himself the indulgence. But how unreasonable would 
it be— how inconsistent with common sense — to insist on this 
case coming within the Scripture precept of avoiding offence 
to weaker brethren ; and to ask the rest of the human raoe 
to abstain from tea, coffee, and tobacco for the sake of di- 
minishing the infinitesimal proportion of those who suffer in 
digestion by over-indulgence in these articles. But of this 
topic hereafter. 

"Vivere convenienter naturae" — to live in obedience to 
nature — is a text upon which the most discordant views, as to 
the rules of life, have been preached. On this head some of 
the promoters of the temperance movement have talked them- 
selves into the belief of much rank, unmixed, most unmitigated 
nonsense. According to the principles advocated by these 
gentlemen, it would be easy to prove that man departs from 
the institutions of his Maker when he makes clothes for 
himself; when he builds for himself a shed ; when he kindles 
a fire wherewith to warm himself; or when he cooks his 
food. Man is sent into the world, to use the language of 
physiology, with certain potentialities or susceptibilities which 
are developed into an actuality, varying in extent and character 
according to the particular circumstances imder which each 
individual is placed. The development of the raoe, or of any 
part of it, is the aggregate of the development of the indivi- 
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duals conoemed« Thus civilization is as much a part of man's 
original nature as the savage state — if that term be rightly- 
applied to man's primitive condition, in which he was certainly 
a very different being from those to whom the epithet " savage " 
is applied in our times. Civilization, it is true, is not one un- 
varying condition of humanity marked by that perfection 
which is seen in communities of animals like those of beavers, 
ants, and bees. Nevertheless, each state of civilization has its 
limits marked out by the original susceptibilities of man's 
nature, while its imperfections and defect of fixedness of 
character are due to his free-will, which, however, operates 
only within prescribed limits. The Creator, by appointing the 
original susceptibilities of man's nature, sufficiently secures that 
course of human events which he has predetermined ; but in 
giving man a free-will, not conceeded to other animals, he places 
a Umit on his own power, in consequence of which moral 
evil becomes possible, and human events acquire a tinge of 
that wajrwardness and imperfection which belong to the cha- 
racter of man as an individual. 

But it is seldom difficult to separate the purpose of the 
Creator as respects man, from those antic fancies — ^like fashions 
of the day — ^which owe their origin to the vagaries of human 
reason. Whatever happens in the world undoubtedly happens 
by the will of the Creator. Is God, then, the author of sin ? some 
one will say. When God gave to man free-will, he for a time 
limited his own power. Sin is man's abuse of free-will. 
These observations, it must be seen, are for the purpose of 
aiding us to distinguish those usages which are conformable to 
man's nature, from those which are contrary to the intentions 
of the Creator. 

Few, we imagine, will carry absurdity so far as directly to 
deny that it lay within the intention of the Creator that man 
should make clothes for himself; construct a shed ; kindle a fire 
wherewith to warm himself and cook his food. But if it 
be conceded that man's progress in these respects is plainly in 
accordance with the intentions of the Creator, there plainly 
cannot be any limit to mark what usages are in accordance 'w^S[fc. \ 
man's original nature, throughout his \:\io\^ -^to^^^'^ vq. ^-c^^as^- \ 
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tion, unless when proof is given that such usages are directlj 
pugnant to his moral, intellectual, or physiological character. 
There are some usages of a different character which prevail 
among portions of the human race, without going bejond the 
same prima facie view of the cases ; for example, those savage 
nations who alter the form of the head in in&ncy by gradual 
compression, surely act in direct opposition to the intentions 
of the Creator ; as do the Chinese when they limit the natural 
growth in the feet of their female children ; and as did the an- 
cient gluttons when they provoked vomiting immediately aft^ 
a meal, for the purpose of enjoying the pleasures of the table a 
second time. And it would be easy to multiply such cases. 

We do not conceal from ourselves that considerable diffi- 
culties present themselves in the question, how far those who 
indulge in opium, tobacco, bang, beetcl-nut, or the coco of 
South America can be described as living in accordance with 
nature. In the excessive use of all these substances there 
is unquestionably a great abuse of firee-will. But the question 
still remains, whether a man, desirous of the character of 
living within the rules dictated by nature, can partake of any 
of these indulgences, without forfeiting that character. It 
should be remarked, in the first place, that the selfish, solitary 
character of these indulgences in general, stamps them with a 
suspicious character. Another forbidding mark imprinted upon 
them is, that the scum and outcasts of society — the men who 
habitually spurn all laws, human and divine — stand conspi- 
cuously foremost in the practice of such usages. These cir- 
cumstances, and the acknowledged difficulty of confining 
all such habits within the limits compatible with health and 
the complete possession of the mental faculties, are strong 
arguments against their use with a man seeking to obey 
reason ; but they do not settle the question — they do not pro- 
hibit a man, strong in his power of self-control, from feeling 
that he may indulge in any of them, within a certain limit, 
without being chargeable with living contrary to nature. If 
we cannot find the means of proving even these selfish, solitary 
indulgences absolutely contrary to nature, how is it likely any 
one should be successful in showing that the use of alcoholic 
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drinks, of "which the original type is wine, is contrary to the 
intentions of the Creator as respects man ? 

To consider the history of man's social progress, apart from 
the influence which the use of wine in convivial intercourse has 
exercised upon it, would indeed be a hopeless task. Had wine 
never been known, the aspect of man upon earth would certainly 
have been very diflPerent, probably showing a nearer approach 
to the savage state. It is common to regard the discovery of 
gunpowder, that of the mariner's compass, the invention of 
printing, as among the events which have in particular swayed 
the course of man's progress. But let any one consider for a 
moment how much more intimately of social intercourse, under 
the genial excitement of wine, affects human feelings, humaiT 
thoughts, and human actions ,* and he will certainly confess that 
nothing can have acted so powerfully to determine the history 
of man upon earth as the discovery of wine. 

There is, then, a great fact to be dealt with. The use of 
alcoholic drinks is essentially mixed up with man's past his- 
tory ; that is, the use of alcoholic drinks is in part, and in no 
small part, the cause of man's actual progress from the primitive 
to his present state of civilization, within the countries included 
in Christendom. The question, then, is not so much, could he 
maintain his present social position were alcoholic drinks 
wholly abolished ; but is it practicable to do away with these 
drinks in any such degree as could exercise a material influ- 
ence on the educated part of society ? We subscribe entirely to 
the following sentiments, from a well-known medical journal : 
— " We are far from denying that teetotalism has wrought no 
small improvement on the labouring class. But, as it rests on 
a false principle, we doubt its permanence. And, on the same 
ground, we dissuade the well-meaning from pressing this false 
principle on the middle ranks of society. All past experience 
shows that whenever a false principle has gained ground among 
men, the final effects of reaction are of the most mischievous 
character. On the maturest reflection we feel compelled to 
pronounce the total temperance movement the creature of a day 
— ^a short-lived enthusiasm — a bubble that will float a while on 
the stream of time, but which must of ueccasi^Tj \svsx%\. ^-tfe t»»ss:^ 
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years have elapsed, probably long before the Ihiag genermtum 
has passed wholly away." 

The prevalence of the desire fat stunnlanis mmong men, 
shows that if it does not belong to man's miginal eonadtation, 
it certainly belongs to that constitution which comes to ]^«Tail 
in civilized states of society. It is vain to urge on mankind 
the mischiefs of indulgence in the stronger alcoholic potations. 
These no one denies, and least of all those who habitually 
indulge in such potations. Nothing is more transparent than 
the fallacy of the argument again and again urged by Dr. 
Carpenter and others, that because indulgence in the strongest 
alcoholic drinks, to excess, is undeniably injurious to health, 
therefore the moderate use even of those which are weaker 
must be injurious also. This fallacy is well exposed in the fol> 
lowing passage firom a review of Dr. Carpenter's JS$9ay in the 
medical journal already quoted : — ** In illustration of the fidkcy 
of the kind of reasoning adopted in our author's second propo- 
sition, we cannot help giving an example from a subject with 
which he is justly entiUed to daim an intimate acquaintance. 
Atmospheric air is fuily as essential to animal lile as food or 
water, and this air bears by no means a slight analogy to 
punch, since it consists of the aerial spirit, oxygen, diluted with 
four parts of inert nitrogen (oxygen and nitrogen are the kinds 
of air which enter into the composition of the atmosphere). 
Oxygen is the part of this compound which is essential to life 
— so essential that if an animal be deprived of it, even for no 
very great number of seconds, it perishes; and yet, if this 
animal be put into pure oxygen gas, life is destroyed, at the 
latest, within twelve hours. Thus, were Dr. Carpenter's mode 
of reasoning applied to determine the probable efifeots of the 
habitual breathing of atmospheric air, without the knowledge of 
any other &cts on the subject than that oxygen, [when pure, 
kills at farthest in twelve hours, and when somewhat diluted, 
that it produces fatal consequences after a somewhat longer 
time, the conclusion would be, that the breathing of atmo- 
spheric air should be abandoned, inasmuch aslt contains a dele- 
terious ingredient." The case here referred to is exactly 
to the case of undiluted spirits, as compared with wine 
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and beer. Oxygen gas, though essential to life, is a rapid poison 
when undiluted. When diluted with four parts of nitrogen 
gas, it constitutes that air which every individual breathes to 
ihe extent of thousands of cubic feet every day, not merely 
with impunity, but as an essential condition on which the main- 
tenance of life depends. Like fedlacies* attend the statistics 
brought forward to show how large a quanjity of spirits are 
annually consumed by every man, woman, and child, in certain 
quarters of the empire ; how great the consimiption of spirits 
among those who commit crimes ; and how small the mortality 
is among teetotallers as compared with that in communities in 
which alcoholic drinks are in use. The public know that the 
quantity of spirits reported to be consumed annually by each 
man, woman, and child, is easily accounted for from the annual 
consumption by a small proportion of confirmed drunkards, 
together with what is consumed in occasional festivity, without 
any necessity for the supposition, that the population at large 
consume daily any considerable proportion. In short, from the 
statistics so much cried up, it would be easy to show the general 
sobriety of the people. 

As to the connection between crimes and drunkenness 
there exist some singular fellaoies ; as if crimes only occurred 
in those countries in which ardent spirits are largely con-r 
sumed. It is easy to understand that the lawless are g^eat 
consimiers of spirits, just because they are lawless ; but that 
lawless men would not exist in our time but for the easy 
access to ardent spirits, is one of the grossest fallacies that 
was ever imposed on the human mind. Cain slew his brother 
Abel before alcoholic drinks were known. There is no evidence 
that the wickedness of the antediluvian world, which brought 
up<m the heads of men the vengeance of Heaven, was in any 
degree due to their indulgence in alcoholic drinks; since in 
scripture Noah is spoken of as the first to plant a vineyard, and 
make wine. Look at the multiplied crimes of the ancient 
world, when nothing but weak wines were within their reach ; 
look to the annals of Spain and Italy, and see how crimes of 
the deepest dye can prevail amid a general sobriety. And is 
there no counterpart to the picture of crimen t^'olJc^ V^>s!k% ^i^ \ 
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the door of alcoholic drinks? K there are quarrels oyer the 
wine-flask, are there no friendships cemented, no kindly feelings 
cultivated ? As to the greater prevalence of disease where 
spirit drinking is common, it is undeniahle. Bat where is the 
country in which the value of human life is greater than in 
England ? and where is the country in which, as compared 
with the populatipn, so large a quantity of alcohol is consumed 
in the form of malt liquor ? 

The public, in short, is thoroughly persuaded, a small pro- 
portion of fanatics excepted, that there is nothing hurtful, 
except excess, as respects the use of alcohol in drinks. And 
the practical question really comes to be— shall we best promote 
the cause of temperance by trying to persuade people contrary 
to their inclinations to take the pledge against all kinds of 
alcoholic drinks, from brandy to small beer; or by urging them 
to confine themselves to the use of those liquors which are 
palatable, refreshing, and invigorating, with a minimum of 

alcohol ? 

The public is quite sufficiently convinced that excesses in the 
use of alcoholic drinks are in the highest degree hurtfrd to the 
health both of body and mind. Dr. Carpenter and other authors 
waste precious time in their attempt to paint in still more and 
more glowing colours the frightful efiPects of excesses in alco- 
hol upon the human frtime and upon society. All such 
attempts are supererogatory ; still more useless are their 
attempts to convince men that weak alcoholic drinks taken 
daily, or occasionally in moderate quantity, are injurious. The 
public feel that their health and comfort are intimately con- 
nected with the use of an occasional stimulus. In a civilized 
community like our own, the public may be regarded as divisible 
into two classes, the robust and the debilitated ; the robust can- 
not be injured by a moderate daily use of the weaker alcoholic 
stimulants, and the' debilitated are benefited by the use of the 
same. On the same point Dr. Carpenter shall speak for him- 
self: — " There is another class of cases, in which we believe that 
these malt liquors (bitter beer, Indian pale ale) constitute a 
better medicine than could be administered under any other 
form; those, namely, in which the stomach labours under a 
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permanent deficiency of digestive power, consequent either 
upon original debility or upon persistence in some unhealthful 
system during the preceding part of life. There are many such 
cases, in which no form of medical or hygienic treatment seems 
able to develop in the stomach that spontaneous power, which 
it has either completely lost, or which it never possessed, and 
in which the artificial excitement of an alcoholic stimulus 
affords the only means of procuring the digestion of the amount 
of food which the system really requires. Here, then, we con- 
sider that as there is but a choice of evils, the sufierer is fully 
entitled to choose the least ; and we must account the daily use 
of a tumbler or two of bitter ale a less evil than the constant 
debility which results from imperfect nutrition, attended as 
tills is with the feeling of utter incapacity for the duties or 
enjoyments of life, and with a constant liability to the attacks 
of depressing disease." Dr. Carpenter even goes further than 
this : he asserts that, in indigestion, " a glass of bitter beer or 
pale ale, taken with the principal meal of the day, does more 
good, and less harm, than any medicine the physician can pre- 
scribe."* — {The Scottish Iteview, No. I., p. 24, article initialled 
W.B.C.) 

Dr. Carpenter, it is true, adds that the stomach should not 
be rendered more dependent on this artificial assistance than is 
absolutely necessary. But surely, in the passages above cited, 
he has conceded all that the most sturdy enemies of the total 
temperance movement demand. He admits that the debilitated 
are much benefited by a moderate allowance of weaker alcoholic 
drink ; and we challenge him to maintain that the robust can 
be injured by a quantity equal to that which he concedes to 

• If it were allowable to treat sach a subject in any other way than gravely ; 
or to suppose so eminent a temperance authority and grave physician could be 
guilty of a traveetie, we might really suppose our prize Essayist writing— 
The doctors may boast of their lotions. 

Old women delight in their tea ; 
But I scorn all such rubbishing potions :— - 

A glass of old Burton for me ! 
Let the faculty sneer as it pleases— 

My reoip^ never can fail ; 
The Nepenthe that cures all diseases . 

Is a bumper of Allsopp's ale. \ 
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the debilitated. The robust feel it a comfort to refreah thezn- 
selyes with a moderate quantity of such drink after labour, 
whether of mind or body. Why should they be denied such a 
comfort ? Is life in other respects so purely a scene of enjoy- 
ment that the moral character of the individual might be 
spoiled by this small indulgence ? TVe admit that robust men do 
not require alcoholic drink for their health ; and that the only 
argument for granting them an allowance of such liquor is its 
being for their comfort. Yet why deny this comfort ? But Dr. 
Carpenter will exclaim — " K they persevere in this indulgence 
it will finally hurt their health." Where is the proof? The 
world at large instinctively feels that it is the grossest fudge 
to babble about the hurt done to a robust man by a daily glass 
of Allsopp*s beer. But in a civilized state of society, who are 
the debilitated ? Are the debilitated the exception or the rule ? 
The youth of Britain are unquestionably robust as a rule — 
more robust considerably than those of the adjacent Continental 
nations ; but will Dr. Carpenter so far sacrifice the common sense 
which we know he possesses, as to say that the youth of Britain 
would long maintain this character for robustness if the nation 
at large were to give way to the new-fangled follies of total 
temperance and vegetarianism ? Certainly not. To be robust 
one must eat and drink. But even the robust character of our 
youth does not prevent society from exhibiting a large propor* 
tion of the debilitated in its ranks. And among these stand 
not a few who, in early Hfe, belonged to the robust class. The 
employments of civilized life do not favour the retention of a 
robust constitution throughout life. Sedulous application to 
business, under all possible circumstances, is a distinguishing 
feature of our population ; and health is imiformly a second- 
ary consideration. Hence one great cause of enfeebled 
digestion and deficient vigour of living action, the result 
of that very energy and mental resolution by which our 
population is distinguished, prevails extensively in every dis- 
trict of the country. By Dr. Carpenter's own showing, 
this universally prevalent source of debility is coxmteracted 
by a moderate indulgence in the use of alcoholic drinks. Em- 
ploy the robust youth of Britain in out-of-doors occupation. 
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in the labours of the field or in military seryioe, and their 
robust habit of bodj and resolute disposition of mind will re- 
main unimpaired till a late period of life ; but these qualities 
will not uniformly withstand confinement within doors, men- 
tal anxieties, irr^g^arity of meals and late hours, so com- 
mon in almost every department of business in this country. 
Still less do these qualities withstand the dissipations of 
pleasure, the bane of so many of the young, whose cir- 
cumstances do not compel them to engage in trade, or who 
subject themselves to those sources of debility in addition 
to those which the anxieties and confinement of business 
entail upon them. Moreover, it must be considered that the 
decrease of the annual mortality in this country within the last 
century arises in a great measure from the much greater number 
of infjBmts reared to manhood and womanhood, possessed of a 
constitution so feeble that they have only escaped death in 
childhood by the great care with which they were reared. 
Here there is a number of debilitated individuals added to the 
population — a number which will always bear a proportion to 
the smallness of the mortality prior to the age of puberty. 
We are no believers in the gradual degeneracy of a people in 
proportion as civilization advances ; but it is undeniable that 
according as the mortality in early life declines, a larger por- 
portion of debilitated individuals become added to the adult 
population, so as in some measure to give rise to an enfeebled 
ofbpring. Two qualifications require to be made on this state- 
ment — that a feeble individual not unfirequently is the parent 
of amore robust ofiGspring ; and that some of the circumstances, 
fiilling under the general term civilization, materially tend to 
increase the number of robust youth, m<»:e particularly the 
improved knowledge of the principles of nutrition in infancy 
and childhood. The effect of the joint operation of these causes 
must be twofold:^ — ^to increase the general vigour of the whole 
X population, it is true ; but, by saving many who would other- 
wise perish, to create in a more marked manner a distinction 
between the robust and the feeble. From these considerations, 
then, it clearly appears how well-founded the distinction of the 
population is into the robust and the d«\A!^\».\<e>^<) ^x^Xskt^ 
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very numerous the latter class must be. We have said above 
that the robust class cannot be injured by a small daily quan- 
tity of the weaker alcoholic liquors — or, if this be not absolutely 
true, what is the kind of injury which they are likely to sus- 
tain? Is it not that they in consequence become over full- 
blooied— over plethoric ? Yes, this is the kind of risk they 
run, though hardly if the quantity taken be moderate, and the 
diet be proportionately modified. That is— it is undeniably 
true that the use of the weaker kinds of alcoholic drink tend to 
produce over-nutrition. Dr. Carpenter tries to evade this con- 
clusion by referring to the smaU amount of nutrient matter 
contained in any moderate quantity of malt liquor, saying — 
*' That the whole amount of solid matters, dissolved in a quart 
of strong beer (which is a fair daily allowance for a moderate 
man) is not greater than is furnished by a slip of bread the 
size of one's finger." 

Is it not the nutriment that is so important, especially to 
the debilitated, but the stimulus afibrded by the alcoholic liquor 
by which the power is given of assimilating a larger quantity 
of aliment than the digestive organs are able, without such aid, 
to render available. To many, digestion is a painful process, 
in general attended v^ith numerous uneasy feelings, to each of 
which the attention is strongly drawn. When a small quan- 
tity of alcoholic drink after a meal augments the activity of all 
the functions, especially the circulation, respiration, innerva- 
tion and secretion, and at the same time exhilarates the mind, 
the painfulness of digestion disappears, and the aliment is ren- 
dered more available for nutrition. How much does cheerfid- 
ness contribute to the facility of digestion ! And what tends 
more to cheerfulness than a little alcoholic drink ? One of the 
earliest entertainments recorded is that given in Eg3rpt, by 
Joseph to his brethren, when they eat, drank, and were merry. 
The total temperance league would banish cheerfulness and 
mirth out of the world. 

We are curious to learn how Dr. Carpenter contrives to 
reconcile the general tenor of the sentiments contained in the 
^evietff, to which we have referred, with those passages in 
which he admits the usefulness of pale ale in debilitated habits. 
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In the previous pages of the Heview, poison is the lightest 
epithet applied by him to the effects of the pale ale on the 
human constitution. His teetotal Mends read and glory in 
the powerful unction of their advocate ; they know he is a 
man of science ; they wonder that facts and reasonings, like 
those produced in the Review, were never before brought to 
bear on the total temperance cause, and already anticipate the 
complete discomfiture of their most formidable opponents " by 
this second Daniel come to judgment." But while, like Shy- 
lock, they are crying out — 

** O noble judge ! O excellent young man ! 
. . . . O wise and upright judge I 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks !" 

their hopes, like the Jew's, are dashed in a moment by coming 
upon the passages we have quoted. Nay, so wroth do they 
become, that, but for the police, poor Dr. Carpenter would run 
no small risk of being tarred and feathered, tossed in a blanket, 
pelted with rotten eggs, or, more appropriately, held for half- 
an-hour under a pump to wash out the scarlet of his offence — 
his breach of allegiance to the majesty of pure water ! 

But, after all, it is perhaps Dr. Carpenter's misfortune that 
the days of martyrdom are gone by. How glorious would 
it have been for him in after times to have stood in the roll of 
those who have witnessed to the truth with their lives ! for 
thus Socrates and Carpenter would have figured in the same 
catalogue. Further, posterity might ere long have lost all 
record of his folly in the defence of teetotalism ; while, on the 
contrary, owing to his death being directly caused by his com- 
mendation of malt-wine, his name might have gone down 
associated with the names of Homer and Anacreon : — 

<* Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus." 

In short, Dr. Carpenter, by living in an age and country 

so orderly as ours, has lost his only chance of future fame ; 

for we are firm believers in the ancient authority quoted by 

Horace : — 

** Nulla placere diu, nee vivere carmina possunt, 
Qun scribuntur aquae potoribus.** 
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Br. Carpenter must really take this subject into his serious 
consideration ; he has before him the chance of future fame, if 
he will but provoke his quondam friends, the teetotallers, to 
brave the authority of the law, and make a martyr of him at 
once. There is a certain Epsilon * who will not be slow to 
lead on a whole alphabet of total abstainers to do appropriate 
vengeance upon Dr. Carpenter. K they drown him in a butt 
of pale ale, they will give him a gentle death, and yet make 
him eat the cause of offence in his last moments, ^as ! poor 
Dr. Carpenter ! Here is his epitaph : — 

Hie Jacet 
Faber Lignarius, 

Qui 

Laudibus Vini 

Praematuram Sibi Arcessivit Mortem. 

But to conclude. The question between us and the teetotallers 
lies in a nut-shell. They say the world is overrun with intempe- 
rance ; and dwell on the dreadful efiPects of ardent spiiits. Thus 
far we entirely agree with them. Moreover, we say all the world, 
even the intemperate themselves, are of the same opinion. We 
say, take the intemperate at their word ; give them a weak 
alcoholic drink, palatable, and at a cheap rate, and join with 
them in drinking it. No— say the inexorable teetotallers — you 
must swallow our logic, otherwise we can come to no terms 
vnth. you ; our Shibboleth is— brandy is pernicious ; therefore 
you must abstain from smaU beer ! 

* See pamphlet, "Is Alcohol Safe as a Medicine?" By I^siloii. London : 
Tweedie. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE HISTORY OF ALE. 

" From old records 
Of antique proverbs, drawn from 'Whitsun-lords 
And their authorities at cakes and ales, 
With country precedents, and old wives' tales, 
We bring you now.'* Ben Jo:<son. 

" Ale," quoth John Taylor, the water poet, " is rightly 
called nappy, for it will set a nap upon a man's threadbare 
eyes when he is sleepy. It is called merry-goe-downe, for it 
slides down merrily ; it is fragrant to the scent ; it is most plea- 
sant to the taste ; the flowing and mantling of it (like chequer- 
worke), with the verdant smile of it, is delightful! to the sight ; 
it is touching or feeling to the braine and heart ; and (to please 
the senses aU) it provokes men to singing and mirth, which is 
contenting to the hearing. The speedy taking of it doth 
comfort a heavy and troubled minde ; it will make a weeping 
widow laugh and forget sorrow for her deceased husband ; it 
is truly termed the spirit of the buttery, for it puts spirit into 
all it enters. It makes the footman's head and heeles so light 
that he seems to fly as he runnes ; it is the warmest lining of 
a naked man's coat ; it satiates and assuageth hunger and cold ; 
with a toaste, it is the poor man's comfort ; the shepheard, 
mower, plowman, and blacksmith's most esteemed purchase ; 
it is the tinker's treasure, the pedlar's Jewell, the beggar's joy, 
and the prisoner's loving nurse ; it will whet the wit so sharp» 
that it will make a carter talk of things beyond his reach ; it 
will set a bashful suitor a wooing ; it heates the chill blood of 
the aged ; it will cause a man to speak past his owne or any 
other man's capacity of understanding ; it sets an edge upon 
logick and retorick ; it is a Mend to the Muses ; it inspires the 
poore poet that cannot compasse the price of Canaric or Gas- 
coigne; it mounts the musician above £cla; it makes the 
ballad-maker rime beycmd reason ; it is a repairer of decaied 
colour in the face ; it puts* eloquence into the oratour ; it will 
make the philosopher talk profoundly, the schoUer leaJK^ftAJc^^ V 
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and the lawyer acute and feelingly. Ale at Whitsuntide, or a 
Whitson church ale, is a repaii'er of decayed country churches ; 
it is a great friend to the tnith, for they that drink of it (to 
the purpose) will reveale all they knowe, he it never so secret 
to he kept. It is an emhleme of justice, for it allowes and 
yeelds measure ; it will put courage into a coward, and make 
him swagger and fight ; it is a seale to many a good hargaine. 
The physician will commend it ; the lawyer will defend it ; it 
neither hurts or kills any hut those who ahuse it immeasur- 
ahly and heyond bearing ; it doth good to as many as take it 
rightly ; it is as good as a paire of spectacles to cleafe the eye- 
sight of an old parish clarke ; and, in conclusion, it is such a 
nourisher of mankinde, that if my mouthe were as higge as 
Bishopsgate, my pen as long as a maypole, and my inke a 
flowing spring or a standing fishpond, yet I could not, with 
mouth, pen, or inke, speake or write the true worth and 
worthinesse of ale." 

If so "right merry and conceited" a writer discovered that 
his powers were inadequate to sing the glories of this national 
beverage, we may be pardoned extending our retrospect far 
into the vista of antiquity. 

The learned assure us that ale was no unknown beverage 
to the Pharaohs. It may be that the ale-pots, as well as the 
flesh-pots, of Egypt were sighed after by the thirsty Israelites 
during their first wanderings in the Desert. " The fertility 
of the soil in grain, and its being not proper for vines," says 
Dr. Arbuthnot, "put the Egyptians upon drinking afe«, of 
which they were the inventors;" while Xenophon, in his 
" Retreat of the Ten Thousand," certifies us that the Carduchi 
— who made a wine of barley — alone, of all the mountain 
tribes of India, were sorely troublesome to the Greeks, per- 
petually " harassing them in the rear," as a hint to go quickly 
out of their country. 

The learned Richard Verstegan, however, in his " Resti- 
tution of Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities" (1655), contends 
for the honour of the German race as the originators of ale ; 
and certainly the Germans have always been a beer-drinking 
people. We will not, however, tarry with this learned 
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Theban, in order to convince him that beer is but an interloper 
and stranger in the land ; and that the Anglo-Saxon and Dane 
introduced drinking ale into their religious festivals, inasmuch 
as they believed that swallowing copious draughts thereof 
formed one of the chief felicities of their heroes in the Hall of 
Odin. Neither is it worth while to trouble ourselves with the 
curious inquiry whether Bosworth is right in his derivation of 
eal, ale, from the Saxon ea, water ; or Dr. Johnson in his of 
eala, from alanj to oil, kindle, light, set on fire, bake ; as also 
Eichardson, Skinner, and Tooke, who give us ** ale from eloy 
the third personal singular indicative of elan, to kindle and 
inflame, appHed to a strong beer, from its warming, heating 
quality, and to certain festivals, in which it was a principal 
promoter of mirth ;" since, whether they derive it from water 
or from fire, it is evident that these learned and ingenious 
etymologists,— equally with those chemists of our own day, 
who, for the good of their fellow-men, have benevolently turned 
their attention to the art of brewing, — ^are resolved to make 
theii' ale vdthout malt. 

"The feast of Thor," says another eminent authority, 
" which was celebrated at the winter solstice, was called, as 
we know, giwl, from iol or oil, which signifies ale, and is now 
corrupted into yule " — whence it is plain that the * yull ' for 
ale of the Northumbrian boor is not a corruption, but a purity. 
In the Chronicles (852), Ingulphus (p. 93-16), we find " Wul- 
fred scolde gife twa tunnan fulle platres ael, and ten mittan 
Waelsces ael :** " Wulfred should give two tuns full of clear 
ale, and ten mittans or measures of Welsh ale." Again, the 
Cotton MSS. (Tit 6-101, p. 63) furnish us with the following 
specimen of the wisdom of one of our worthy Saxon ancestors, 
who, in answer to what we should have thought the rather 
unnecessary and by no means hospitable inquiry, "Hwset 
drincsthu?" "What drinkst thou?" replies like a sensible 
man, as he surely was, " Eala gif ic hsebbe oa, water gif ic nc 
hsebbe ealu :*' " Ale if I have it, or water if I have not ale," — 
an extremity to which, for the honour of antiquity, we trust 
that worthy old Saxon was never reduced. Lastly, so far as 
concerns our Saxon monarchs, we find that ale is mentioned 
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as one of the liquors provided for the banquet of Edward the 
Confessor ; and Harold is reported, by contemporary authori- 
ties, to have drank one mighty draught before going into the 
battle of Hastings. 

John Taylor also gives us some curious prolusions on the 
origin and antiquities of ale, in a tract, printed in 1637, 
entitled *'Drinke and Welcome; or, the famous Historic of 
the most Parte of Drinks in use now in the Kingdomes of 
Great Brittaine and Ireland : with an especial declaration of 
the potency, vertue, and operation of our English Ale :" to 
which he adds " a description of all sorts of water, from the 
ocean sea to the tears of a woman," &c., acquainting us humor- 
ously that his worke was " compiled first in the High Butch 
tongue, by the painfull and industrious Huldricke Von Speagll, 
a grammaticall Brewer of Lubeck, and now most learnedly 
enlarged, amplified, and translated into English Prose and 
Verse :" — 

** Having gone thus fsare, it remains that I speake some- 
thing of what hath been and now is used by the English, as 
well since;the Conquest, as in the time of the Brittains, Saxons, 
and Danes, for the former-recited drinkes (Syder, Perry, 
Metheglin, Mead, Braggot, Pemperkin) are to this day ocm- 
fined to the principality, so as we enjoy them only by a statute 
called the courtesie of Wales. And to perfect my discourse in 
this I shall only induce them into two heads, viz., the un- 
paralleled liquor called Ale, with his abstract Beere, whose 
antiquity amongst as sort of northem-pated fellows is, if not 
altogether contemptible, of very little esteem." 

The werthy waterman next heroically attacks the Norman 
knight who, in Henry III.'s reign, with right chivalrous spirit, 
wrote some Latin verses against ale, which were never for- 
given, and large abuse of whom abounds in " Panala," and 
other works. He treats his adversary after the fashion of 
the modem song, which describes the post-mortem examina- 
tion of the body of John White, the teetotaller, "one cold 
night after coming from marketing," when the medical men 
report that 

** His inside was nothing but tea leaves and snowballs." 
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" This fellow,*' lie adds, " by the perpetual use of water (which 
was his accustomed drinke), fell into such convulsions and 
lethargick diseases, that he remained in opinion a dead man ; 
however, the knowing physicians of that time, by the frequent 
and inward application of ale, not only recovered him to his 
pristine state of health, but also enabled him in body and 
braine for the future, that he became famous in his writings, 
which for the most part were afterwards spent with most 
aleoquent and aleaborate commendation of that admired and 
most superexcellent true brewage." 

The '* Whitsun Ales" of this period were famous ; and 
who, indeed, can read the account of them without a sigh for 
the " good old days" of " merry England ?" These Whitsun 
ales were derived from the Agapai, or love-feasts of the early 
Christians, and were so denominated from the churchwardens 
buying and also receiving as presents a large quantity of malt, 
which they brewed into beer, and sold out in the church 
or elsewhere. The profits, as well as those from sundry 
games, — ^there being no poor rates, — ^were given to the poor, 
for whom this was one mode of provision, according to the 
Christian rule that all festivities should be rendered- innocent 
by alms. Aubrey thus describes a Whitsun ale : — " In every 
parish was a church-house, to which belonged spits, crocks, 
and other utensils for dressing provisions. Here the house- 
keepers met. The young people were there too, and had 
dancing, bowling, shooting at butts, &c., the ancients sitting 
gravely by and looking on." It seems, too, that a tree was 
erected by the church door, where a banner was placed, and 
maidens stood gathering contributions. An arbour, called 
Kobin Hood's Bower, was also put up in the churchyard. The 
later Whitsun ales consisted of a lord or lady of the ale, a 
steward, sword-bearer, purse-bearer, mace-bearer, train-bearer, 
page, fool, and pipe and tabor men, with a company of 
young men and women, who danced in a bam. 

" At this time," says Carew, in his topography of Corn- 
wall, <* the neighbouring parishes visit one another, and frankly 
spend their money together, llie afternoons are consumed in 
such exercises as olde and yonge folk, having leysux^^ ^<!^ 
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aeeustomablj weare out the tune withalL When tbe feaat is 
Godtd, the wardens jeeld in their aoooants ; and sioh momey 
as exeeedeth the disbursement is layed up in store, t» defrsj' 
any extraordinarj charges arising in the parish, or impossd 
upon them for the good of the country or the prince's sendee ; 
neither of which commonly gripe so much, but that aomitmhxt 
still remayneth to cover the purse's bottom." Customs 
what analogous are still obserred in some agricultural 

Hollinshed, in his Chronicles (p. 226), speaking of the mle 
sold at fairs and wakes in the reign of Edward L, says <«f 
the people, ^ They will drink till they be red as cocks, and 
little wiser than their combs." Publicans, eren in those 
dsys, adulterated their beer; and he mestiotts oertain of 
the King's regulations to restrain alehouses, where they sold 
"headie ak and beere,'' brewed, it may be, with " 
flour" and the like in tiie summer season " to assist the 
of fermentation," and sent in Ibr the quick' consumption <£ 
"neighbours" at wakes and festivals, — a practice not usfsirly 
oh|ected to by our sovereigns, considering that King Jelm is 
said to have died from a sucfeit of peaches and nem ale. 

Up to Queen Elizabelk's time we hare ample veearAi in 
the Buttery Bolls ei many a noble house, where herrings, «Dd 
beel^ and ale formed the sound, substantial morning msai of 
ladies of rank and their families, when ** nerves " were unknown, 
and "vapours" never heard of. Shakspere and our earlier 
dramatists everywhere allude to this honest drink ; and Ibry 
Queen of Scots was solaced in h^ imprisonment, as is w«E 
known, by many a barrd of good Burton, — her Majesty hanring 
a Burton brewer appointed for that i^eoial purpose iASLb «t 
Tutbury Gastle. 

in the reign of the suoecssor of Elisabeth, thct wikimrieal 
writer, James Howell, " one ef the clerks of his late Mijesty's 
privy eosoncil," ftimishes us, in his "Eptatolse Howel&unr'' 
(book 2, letter 54), with a hint of the first general introdtvtion 
of beer, when he says-: — " In this island the old drmke- was 
ale, noblo ale, whi<4, as I h&ye heard a great foeign dioctor 
aflSrm, there is no liquc»r that more increasetili the radieai 
moisture, uid preserves the natural heat, which are the two 
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piUars that support the life of man. Bmt» since beer kath 
popped in among us^ale is thought to be much adnlteratedy 
and nothing so strong as Sir John Oldeastie and Smuff the 
smith used to drink.'' 

The same writer informs us, how, in 1622, << ale in England 
was accounted a most whc^some liquor by physidansinFrance;'* 
for, in writinig &om Paris to his &,ther affcer a serious attack of 
quinsy, he says : — <' When I was indifferently well recovered,* 
some of the doctors and chirurgeons that attended me gave me 
a visit ; and among other things they fell into discomrse of 
wines, which was the best, and so> by degrees, they fell upoil 
other beverages. One doctor in the company, who had been in 
England, told me that we have a drixik in Ei^land called ale, 
which he thought was the wholesomest liqUMn: that could go 
into) one's guts; for whereas the body of man is supported by 
twacolumiiB^ tie., the natural heat and radical moisture, he 
said there is n» drkik cometh near to the i^eservation' of th6 
one and to the increase of the other than ale ; for while the 
Engliflhsnen drank only ale they were strong, brawny, able 
meuy and could draw an arrow an ell long ; but when they tell 
to wine and beer Ihey are found to be much impaired in their 
strength and age. So the ale bare away the bell among the 
doctors." 

la 1623 the Burton ale made itself known in London, as 
Barbie or Derby, from which town it used to reach London, 
as we find in a singular work published that year, entitled 
Panala a Im CathoUca, or a C!ompound Ale, whidi is a general 
purge and generous medicine for most infirmities inddentid to 
the bodie of man-^being familiar, safe, and convenient fbr all 
agei^ sexes, and constitutions, — ^by William Folkingham ;■ in 
whieh the writer, " a student of arts and medicine," argues in 
his first chapter that ** ale is a whoksome drinke, oontrairy to 
moBt menfs conceits ;" and^ his second, *' that ale is a fit bodie 
and QODvenient liquor to imbibe and participate the qualitiee 
and vertues of ingredients by infusicm." Folkingham insists 
on the necessity of proper skill, experience, and discretion in 
brewing, in the following quaint terms : — 

" But let a neat huswife or canny ale-wri^\\fc \iw?^ *^^ \ 
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handling of good ingredients, (sweet mault and wholesome 
water), and yon shall see and will say, there is art in brewing 
(as in most actions), and that many more even of those, that 
ayme at brewing the best ale, doe yet for all their supposed 
dexteritie more miss the marke, than hit upon the mysterie ; 
for you will then have a cup of nappie ale (right Darbie, not 
Dagger ale, though effectually animating), well boyled, defe- 
cated, and cleared, that it shall equall the best-brewed beer in 
transparence, please the most curious palattwith milde quick- 
nesse of relish, quench the thirst, humect the inward part, 
helpe concoction and distribution of sweate, and, by its mode- 
rate penetration, much further the attractive power of the 
parts (especially being rectified with additement and Tehiculum 
which the best alistra boyles with it ; to wit, such a proportion 
of Hop as gives not any the least tact of bitterness to the palatt, 
after it grows drinkable), and, being free from all those former 
foule importations, doth by its succulence much nourish and 
corroborate the corporall and comfort the animall powers. It 
will be better than Becre for extenuated and spare bodies, and 
not hurtfull to the Cholericke, for that it excretes the Bilous 
humour ; nor for the Phlegmatick, because it is not obstructiye, 
and it may well suit with and be agreeable to the Sanguine by 
reason of its moderate heat and moisture ; nor can it be incon- 
gruent to the Melancholicke, for that it dissipates and spends 
fuliginous fumosities and exhilerates the spirits. 

** Such a cup of pure comfort (not lanted nor gummed) find 
many good fellows that walk or (ere) they wash for their 
morning draught of true Darbie." 

'< The Dagger Ale" here alluded to was that sold at a house 
in Holbom, in the same manner as the ale of Burton was, 
about the same period, at the Peacock in Gray's Inn Lane. 
The Dagger was for many years a celebrated ordinary and 
public-house. It was frequented in the day like most places 
of the kind by the better class, but at night was the resort of 
low gamblers and cozeners. 

" My lawyer's derke I lighted on last night 
In Holbom, at The Dagger." 

Ben Jmuon^-Alc^ftnist, Act I. s. 1. 
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The pies, the fxtrmety, and other dainties provided for the 
guests at " The Dagger," were in high repute—* a Dagger pie' 
was always spoken of with much relish; but the ale here 
drawn was especially celebrated for its strength : — 

** This thy description of Dagger ale augmenteth my thirst until I 
taste thereoV—Ulp. FuhoeU, AH ofFl 8. 

** Sack makes men from words 
Fall to drawing of swords, 

And quarrelling endeth their quaffing ; 
Whilst Dagger ale barrels 
Bear off many quarrels. 

And often turn chiding to laughing." 

« Ak agmrut Sack,** in « Wte» Becreaiian:* 

" But we must have March bere, dooble, dooble beere. Dagger ale, 
Bhenish.'* — Decker SatironuuHx. 

One of the songs of this period has reached us. The reader 
will find it in " The Xondon Chanticleers " — a sort of play, 
printed in 1659, but referred by the learned in such matters to 
an earlier date : — 

** Submit, bonch of grapes, to the strong barley ear ; 
The weak wine no longer the laurel shall wear. 
Sack, and all drinks else, desist from the strife — 
Ale 's the true aquavitie and liquor of life. 

Then come, my boon fellows, let *s drink it around ; 

It keeps us from grave, though it lays us on ground. 

** Ale 's a ph3rsician ; no mountebank bragger ; 
Can cure the chill ague, though it be with tiie stagger. 
Ale 's a strong wrestler — ^flings all it hath met ; 
And makes the ground shppery, though it be not wet. 

(* Ale is both Ceres and good Neptune too ; 
Ale's froth was the sea from which Venus grew. 
Ale is immortal ; and be there no stops 
In bonny lads quaffing, can live without hops.* 

Then come, my boon fellows, let *s drink it around ; 

It keeps us from grave, though it lays us on ground.** 

In 1630, Thomas Randal— a learned and witty member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge — alludes, in a singularly humorous 
• The earliest ale was made without hops. 
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tract, now T«y rare, entitled*' Aiistippiis, or the Jofial Fldlo- 
soi^er,'* to the inrasion of wine upon the province of good old 
English ale at the Uniyersily. In his accoont of this contest 
between the two kinds of beverages, which he happily makes 
to turn upon the then vexed question of the old and new system 
of philosophy, he introduces a well-known Cambridge tapster, 
one " Wildman," as thus angrily discoursing : — 

" Is this an age to be in a man's right wits, when the lawful 
use of the throat is so much neglected, and Strong Drink lies 
sicke on his death-bed P 'Tis above the patience of a Malt- 
horse to see the contempt of Barley, and not run mad upon 't ! 
Now a Divill or two take his red-nosed Philosophy ! 'Tis he, 
my Beere, that has bowed thee to his vinegar bottle. But I '11 
be reyenged. If he was not either*sent here from the Br^che 
Politique, or be not employed by Spinola to reduce the king^s 
fewfiil subjects from their alkgiance to strong Beere, let me 
hold up my hand at the Bar, and be hanged at my owa Sigiw» 
Post'* 

In 1637, Taylor's " Drinke and Welcome," quoted abeve^ 
furnishes us widi a passage in which the ales in vogue at that 
period are alluded to : — 

" I should be vohisiinoiis if I should insist upon all pertinent 
and impertinent passages in t^ behalf of ale, as also the reten- 
tive fame that Yorkej Chester, HtiU (Burton), Nottingham^ 
Darby (Burton), Chravesend, with a Toaste, and other countries 
still enjoy, by making this mitainted liquor in the primitiye 
way ; and how Windsor doth more glory in that composition 
than a4 the rest of the speculative pleasures ; also there is a 
town near Margate, in Kent (in the Isle of Thanet), called 
Northdowne, which town hath ingrost mueh fieune, wealth, and 
reputation, from the prevalent potencie of their attractive 
ale." 

The worthy and witty John had tested the " potencie" of 
all these ales in their native places, having actually rowed in 
a wherry from London to York, — down the Thames, round the 
Norfolk coast, up the Humber, and up the Trent ! 

In Charles I.'s reign there was mudi drinking of ale ; for 
the High Churefa. aaid the CayaHer parly "wese men of the true 
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English breed. Nor were their opponents behind ; for Prynne, 
as Anthony k Wood assures ns, was somewhai^ erf WiUiacBi a 
Wykeham's way of thinki:^ wiio 

'* Mysterious and prophetic truths 
He never could unfold 'em, 
Without a flagon of good ale, 
And a slice of cold ham !'* 

Says An^ny k Wood, " William- Prynne^ shai^ as was his 
pen and sour his wit, was always * put into the road of writing ' 
by ale, nor wae it until after ' his manehet and his qnart of ale ' 
that he conld set about the composition of the famous * Com- 
fortable Cordials against Biscomfortable Fears of Imprison- 
ment ; containing some Latin Verses, and Sentences and Texts 
of Scripture, written by William Prynne * (with charcoal) * on 
his Chamber- walls in 1^ Tower of London,^ during his imprison- 
ment there."* 

From this period, throughout the Civil War^ there was 
great time for much drinking of ale, and but little leisure for 
praising it; though when the Lord General's troopers Were in 
and about Burton, it was found no small difficulty to restrom 
them from enjoying the good ale to be there met with in 
plenty, an we leflrn by an extract from the MS. journal of 
** The Committee of Stafford :*— 

« Orders of tiie Committee of dhrers pxmishments for the 
soldiers not going to church. For swearing :— That whoever 
shall swear, for the first offence, shall forfeit 4d.; for the 
second, ride the horse with a paper on his backe declaring his 
offence ; and lor the thirds to be bored through the tongue, and 
casheard, according to the Lord General's order; and the 
ofieers to pay 12d. ibr an oath; that whosoever shall be 
drunke shall Ibrthwith be eommitted, and have nothing but 
bread and wat^ f» 24 hours ; on the second offence, to ride 
with two flagons or pots at his backe ; and for the third offence, 
to be casheard as a wicked and common wretch." 

Throughout the dull ages of the Commonwealth, though 
thei« WES a good draught of ak to be had at the <^ Black Jaeke" 
in Portugal Street, Linooln's-Lm Fields (an old Cavalier houie 
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still subsisting), or among the sleek Boundheads, who associ- 
ated with the cozy villagers of St Giles at the " Leather Bottle/' 
in what is now called Great Qneen Street, — although, too, 
there was still some strong ale, as there were stout and loyal 
hearts, in the country districts, yet the voice of wit and the 
song of the muse were hushed on its merits. With the Resto- 
ration came French fashions and French wines ; but neverthe- 
less good ale still held its own ; and in the latter part of the 
reign of James II., we catch in "Poor Robin's Almanac" for 
1676 a sUghtinsight into the general cultivation of ale, and the 
appreciation of its enjoyments in and about London : — 

"At IsUogton a fair they hold. 
Where cakes and ale are to be sold. 
Highgate and at Holloway, 
The like is kept here every day. 
At Totnam Court, and Kentish Town, 
And all those places up and down." 

As William the Norman brought over the wines of France, 
so to William of Orange are we indebted for the introduction of 
gin, with which he and his " madam," and his Dutch minister, 
were wont to muddle themselves at St James's; neverthe- 
less, it was at this period that some of our best songs in praise 
of ale were written — among others, that one erst so popular 
in Nottinghamshire, in which the sentiment occurs : — 

« The beggar who begs without any legs, 
And scarcely a rag to cover her tail. 
Talks of princes, and kings, and all such fine things, 
When once she shakes hands with a tankard of ale.*' 

In 1691, Thomas Tryon, the amiable natural philosopher, 
published " A New Art of Brewing," in which, after much 
painstaking in his directions for brewing fine ale — ^for which he 
specially recommends, upon philosophical principles (singularly 
expressed) — that the water should not be applied in a boiling 
state to the malt, he incidentally alludes, in the following 
manner, to the necessity for a proper examination into the 
qualities of water used for brewing purposes. Thomas Tryon, 
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by-the-bye, is the first writer, "with the exception of Folking- 
ham, who toHches on a point that bears so strongly on the 
remarkable ale whose manufacture we are about specially to 
notice. 

" Water," he observes, " is more strong and sublime than 
most imagine ; for it contains a most nourishing and excellent 
sweet virtue, whence proceeds the pure, friendly, refreshing 
quality, whereby it hatii power, by its innate virtue, to delight 
and purifie all sorts of food." 

How pleasant Grose's description of an independent gentle- 
man in the reign of Queen Anne : — 

" His chief drinke the year round was generally ale, except 
at this season (the 5th of November), or some other gala days, 
when he would make a bowl of strong brandy pimch, garnished 
with a toast and nutmeg. In the comer of his hall, by the 
fireside, stood a large wooden two-armed chair, with a cushion, 
and within the chimney-comer were a couple of seats. Here 
at Christmas he entertained his tenants, assembled roimd a 
glowing fire, made of the roots of trees and other great logs, 
and told and heard the traditionary tales of the village, respect- 
ing ghosts and witches, till fear made them afraid to move. In 
the meantime the jorum of ale was continually circulating." 

Addison, as we know, in this reign, would retire from the 
glories of Holland House, and the society of his countess, to 
smoke his pipe and drink his cool tankard in the little alehouse 
at the comer of the lane ; and Carey at this period, in one of 
the sweetest of our English ballads, celebrates, among the 
enjoyments of Sunday, the drinking ale at Sadler's Wells 
along with " Sally in our Alley." 

The witty Farquhar, writing in 1707, furnishes us, in the 
opening scene of his " Beaux Stratagem," with a happy allusion 
to these femous ales of Staffordshire, of which the ales then 
brewed at Burton, by the predecessors of the present firm of 
Allsopp and Sons, bore the pre-eminence : — 

** Boniface, Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tun of the best ale in 
Staffordshire; *tis smooth as oil, sweet as milk, clear as amber, and 
strong as brandy, and will be jost fourteen years old the fifth day of next 
March, old style. 



\ 
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"AamodL Ton 're very exact, I find, in the age of jonr ale. 

** Boniface. As punctual, lir, as I am in the age of my childi^n. Ill 
show you such ale 1 Here, tapster, broach number 1706, as the saying is. 
Sir, you shall taste my Anno Domini, I have lived in Lichfield, man 
and boy, above eight-and-fifty years, and I believe I have not consumed 
eight-and-fifty omices of meat. 

**Ami»dL At a meal, you mean, if one may guessyottr sanm byyoar 
balk. 

** Bomfaoe, Not in my Hfe, sir. I hur^ fed purely upoa aWs I luvreMit 
my ale, drank my ale, and always sleep upon ale. 

[^Enter Tapster unth a bottle cmdgUuef and exiL^ 

"Now, sir, you shall see ! \_Pour8 out a gkus."] Tour worship's 
health. Ha! delicious — delicious! Fancy it Burgundy — onlyfimcyit 
-^and 'tis worth ten shillings a quart I 

** Aimwell IDnnke,'] 'Tis confounded strong ! 

** Bomfaoe, Strong I It must be to, or how should we be strong that 
drink it?" 

Beaux Stratagem, Act 1. Scene 1. 

We have now arrived so near that period when tiie histoiy 
of Burton ale beeomes the fotnre history of ale in £nglaadf*-«iid 
indeed of the whole world — that it will be unnecesiary to 
adduce further authorities upon the sulijeet. We mxiat, these- 
fore, devote a short chapter to the histcxry Gi Burton itself and 
the gdlden Vale of Trent, — ^the source whence flows this gene- 
rous ale to every quarter of the habitable globe. But before 
leaving the poets, another last and lingering word, ob. reader ! 
We have freely stated our views of things in general ; and if 
any dull and matter-of-fact utilitarian should deem them iirela- 
vant to our subject matter, we beg, in all due deference, to 
assure him there is a method in our madness, and that our 
remarks will bear a moral which he who runs may read*- We 
have freely stated our views upon the subject of stimulation, 
and we marvel not that the aborigines of ail nations, impelled 
by intuition, succeeded in discovering some ferm <^ stimulating 
drink. It is a pleasant tradition that Bacdiusy after his educa- 
tion by the Nyssean nymphs, traversed the whole globes diflbs- 
ing refinement with the introduction of the vine and the hop. 
What better nourishment could Odin himself hove qua£Eed ? 
" I am fall of joy,'^ cried Eagner, the last Scandinavian king — 
" I am full of joy when I think of the banquet preparing for 
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me in the pakoe of the Qocb. I am goi&g to be placed in the 
higbest seat— there to quaff goblets of beer with the Gods', I 
will die langiunig.'' And who would moft radier be a laughing 
than a weepkigphiik)0o;i^iMrP 

We have brieflj riiown what the poeti md wits and 
chroniclen of old tiMoght of ale, fhidt and potential as to 
tkem it wa»— for no bitter beer cheered their doilc and be- 
nighted dayVy-'-and we naj weU -conclude our diapter with 
a few examples of what has been sung of ale in modem times 
by those whose happj lot it is to appreciate our national 
Bind inspiring drink. We will, however, altogether exclude 
those low and ribald jests which, in rude and obscure rhymes, 
have emanated from the groveliing minds of the discontented. 

And first the hop itself has gJTen rise to nwny a strain 
that can never die. Commerce presents itself in no aspect 
more beautiM than the hop-field ; and nothing is more pleasant 
than to wander amid its verdant and richly-scented alleys — 

When the planlai are laden With beautiful bloom, 
And the air breathes around ua ita rich perfume ; 
And the village reapers exnltjngly eome 
To gather the fruits ef their harvest hosie. 
More graceful the hop thaa the far-fkm'd vine, 
More tenderly, too, djoth its tendrils twine ; 
And there, like the iquiit of all sweet flowers. 
The peasant girl glides through its jEairy bowers. 

And far and neax, 

With accent dear, 
The hop-picker's song salntea the glad ear ; 

The old and the youag 

Unite in the throng, 
And echo re-echoes their jocund Seng. 
The hop-picking time is a thiie of glee. 
So merrily, merrSy now sing we ; 
For the bloom of the hop is the secret spell 
Of the bright pale ale that we love so well ; 
So gather it qaiddy, with tender care. 
And off to t^ waggons the treassre hear. 

But a tyrannoBB legislature, more blasting and withering 
than the cold north wind, has laid a heavy tax on this, one of 
the most healthfid of the products oi Mr Nature. Hard doe^. 
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it appear that the peasant's garden may not produce the lux- 
uriant hop ; that he may not malt his barley, and brew, untaxed, 
his beer; that therefore he is driven to the public-house : for 
the great brewers will not sell in small quantities, nor, except 
in the metropolis, will they open houses for retailing their 
manufacture. Well has ** Diogenes," emerging £rom his tub, 
sung upon the poor man's grief. Canst thou, reader, refuse to 
sympathise with the following plaintive dialogue ? 

'< The Minister's tax 

On the housekeepers* backs 
Was a sell and a shame severe ; 
And their Tea be blowed ! 
Bnt they certainly showed 
Some very good notions on beer. 
For we likes a drop of good beer. 
And it's hard to get at — ^that's clear ; 
So many combines. 
In their various lines. 
To rob a poor man of his beer. 

** Says Jerry to me, 

'Tother day, says he, 
'There's a weny good shop round here.' 

* Jerry,* says I, 

* My whistle is dry ; 

I wote as we has some beer.' 

So says we — * A pot of good beer ;' — 
But they draw'd us summut so queer. 
That a cove no more 
Could ha' bolted a door, 
Thau swallow'd such stuff for beer. 

** * Landlord !' says I, 
With a face all wry, 
' What do you call this here ?' 

* Gents,' says he, 

' It's a pot of what we 
Serve out as the werry best beer. 
But it's hard to get at good beer, 
For the brewer sells it so dear ; 
And the rents is so high. 
That'—* In fact,' says I, 
'You rob a poor man of his beer.' 
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** Says Jeny to me, 

* We must live ;' says he, 
* To make the expenses clear 1 
They doctor it up. 
So I vote for a cup 
Of summut instead of the beer. 

For anything*s better than beer.' 
* Jerry,* says I, * hear, hear I* 
So a quartern we bad. 
And it wasn't so bad. 
As it took off the taste of the beer. 

** Jerry and me 

Got making free ; 
Both on US got very queer; 
Which neither a one 
Would ever ha' done 
If they'd given us wholesome beer. 

For the want of a drop of good beer 
Drives lots to tipples more dear ; 
And they licks their wives, 
And destroys their lives. 
Which they wouldn't ha' done upon beer." 

There is much philosohpj in this hmnorous and clever lyric, 
the moral of which is — that the adulteration of any of the 
necessities or luxuries of life has physically an unhealthy, and 
mentally demoralizing effect To meet his expenses, the im- 
just publican adulterates his beer ; and the mechanic, when he 
finds it impalatable, or, in more vernacular language, " summut 
so queer," that he cannot relish it, takes to gin, which soon 
deadens the power of thought, excites the passions, and prompts 
to acts of brutal Tiolence. Hence we may imderstand how 

** The want of a drop of good beer 
Drives lots to tipples more dear ; 
And they licks their wives, 
And destroys their lives, 
Which they wouldn't have done upon beer." 

It is as philanthrophiBts - and sanitary reformers that we 
would urge the repeal of the duties upon beer, and allow every 
man to malt his own barley and grow his own hops; and 
if he will brew his own beverage, to be able to do so at a 
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moderate cost. A redaction in the price of beer has been 
loudly called for by the pnbHc press, and more particularly on 
the occasion of the proposal by Mr. Disraeli to repeal one 
half of its duties. The avowed object of these reductions was 
to benefit the agricultural interest and the consumer — the one 
by an assumed increased demand, and the other by a decreased 
price. It seems ungracious to require more when so much was 
offered ; but assuredly neither of the proposed objects would 
have been gained, unless the dutrcs were totally repealed, — a 
boon to which the agriculturist and the pubHc in general have 
an imdoubted right. 

It is a question whether the public were ever better served, 
by the manufacturers of malt liquor, than at present It is 
true that, although of late years the price of barley has much 
decreased, no commensurate effeot has ocenrred in the price of 
beer. The fact, however, is, that what has been gained in the 
price of barley has been thrown into the quality of the beer, 
which has greatly improved, and been made a most healthy 
and nutritious beverage. Now> if tke price of malt liquor were 
to be reduced much below the amoimt of the duty, a deprecia- 
tion in the quality mus€ necessarily follow ; for it mt»t be re- 
membered that, to gire- the public the benefit of one penny 
per quart, the rednetioft in the price of beer must be twelve 
shillings per barrel. Now the whole of the miedt duty does 
not amount to seven idiUlings per barrel; and Mr. IHrneli^s 
pveposal W€M to reduce tins to one-half, or about three shillings 
and sixpence. To this the brewer would probably add, from* 
his own profits, a tether reduction of twO' slifllmgs and six- 
pence a barrel; making the whole six shillings per baarrel 
cheaper, or one hal^nny per quart. This, however, would 
not be an appreciable redaction to the public generally ; inas- 
much as we have no coin to represent the corresponding re- 
duction, which in the half-pint of beer would be half-a- 
far thing. 

It would be utterly impossible Ibr the licensed victualler 
to reduce his shore of profit ; since on porter it is mm gene- 
rally admitted to be not mose than four difllings a baorr^ 
above the cost price, to cover the expense of rent, foraiture, 
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fire, jervamts, rates, taxes, a«d insurBBce. Whence^ then, 
must eome sank a redaction in 4he pnoe of beer as will benefit 
the publie in general, and, by also increasisg the demaod for 
barley, to benefit the agrienltoral interest ? Certainly not by 
lowering the quality of the mannfactnre. It can only be done 
by entirely aholishing the tax, and the exciseman with it. 
The duty upom haps is also minutely fractional as regards the 
price of a quart of beer. If the whole daty, however, were 
removed, the cost woald be materially affected by the lai^^ 
svpply whidi would come into the narket Without the 
tender yigilance of the exciseman, every cottage gardener 
would grow hops for sale. SmaU plots and patches would be 
cultiTated, and the hop-merchant eelleot the growth. As it 
is, the exciseman is a partner with whom to carry on bwa^ss 
a large capital is required; and the poor man is therefere 
precluded from procuring that which his occupancy of land 
entitles him to do, provided his gr<»ind be suital^. 

Much has lately been said up<m the " bottle question ;" a 
" trick" of which the brewers generally, but particularly the 
Burton brewers, are as innocent as Mr. Disraeli himself. The 
Burton brewers sell their ale in casks ; the bottling is a sepa- 
rate trade, and conducted by other parties, over whom the 
former have no control. This ** grievance'' can only be remedied 
by an imperial meetsure — that is, a legislative enactment. 

But we love the poets better than the Parliament, and 
prefer a discussion on sanitary reform to all the dry details of 
political economy. To give tiie poor and scantily fed labourer 
his modicum of good and wholesome beer, we would rather 
the duties upon wine and spirits were trebled, and the villain- 
ous compounds of the gin-riiop atterly precluded from his 
reach. We are not of those who 

** Compound for sins they iMvs a mind to, 
By damning tftoie they^ not iacUnsd tO';'' 

but we would eacnestiy impress upon the Legislature, that 
every maa is a.beae&ctor to hia race who advocates purity in 
all things,— whether in thought or in &^ing, in eating or in 
drinking. The sunbeam, taken as a type of truth, never can 
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be chilled ; and tlie deeper it penetrates into the human heart, 
the more "will it illnmine and purify its most secret recesses. 

The art of adulteration was little known of old ; and we 
have seen how the poets of oar forefathers apostrophized their 
ale. It is only of late that again they have attnned their 
lyres ; and, even could we adduce no better reason than this, 
we owe a debt of gratitude to the Burton brewers, for intro- 
ducing a pure and wholesome beverage, which threatens to 
expel from the length and breadth of the land the noxious 
and the nasty compounds, under whose narcotic influences song 
itself has perished. 

But that " inspiring bold John Barleycorn" has at length 
regained his divine aura, cannot be better testified than by the 
following modem ballad, which reveals the initiation of the 
youthful mind into the mysteries of pale ale. The reader will 
not fail to observe with what tact Wordsworth himself has 
been pressed into the service, and how a verse from his « Lyri- 
cal Ballads" has been made to typify the whole. To assist 
the imagination, we venture to add a running conmientary : — 

" My heart leaps up when I behold 

• • • • • 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man ; 

So be it when I shall grow old — 

The child's the father of the man.'* 

IJie boy thirsts intuUivefy after drink, and tAe mother expostvlatet, 

^ What shall I drink? what shall I driuk? 
Mother ! oh, mother I think ! oh, think ! 
Or else at thy feet iu a swoon I sink V* 

^ Oh, naoghty boy ! oh, naughty boy ! 

Once thy mother's dearest joy, 
And now her great— her sole alloy ; 

For wherever you go. 

Right well yon know, 
Tou*re always a plaguing your mother so." 

The boy persists, and his mo&ar evinces signs of tenderness; she becomes 
pUonastief and commits a solecism. 

**■ What can I drink ? away with ooffse ! away with tea I 

And as for water, 'tis fiddle-dee-dee. 

What is in the cupboard ?— oh, mother, see I" 
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" I scarce can reply— 

There's a tear in my eye — 
You'll kill yourself, Tom ! and then you will die ! 

And your father will say, 

* Oh, lack-a-day ! 
Why did you let the dear boy have his way ?' " 

The boy protests his averskm to strong driniSf and refers to the horrible end 

of a Lonchn brewer, 

** Mother ! oh, mother I I have all along 
Abstained from drinking anything strong, — 
Gin, whisky, and brandy, I know are wrong ; 

And porter, too. 

For 'tis certainly true, 
That at Barclay and Perkins, in cleaning a vat. 

The bones of a man 

Were found in a pan, — 
A brewer dissolved in his beer,— think of that !" 

The mother becoming moUiJiedf reveals a secret, and light enters the soul of 

the boy, 

" Well, boys will be boys, and men be men," 

Answered the mother, affected then. 

" Oh, Tom, let me think ! — ^yes I just by the nail 

On the cupboard's top shelf— 

I drink it myself— 
You'll find a pint bottle of Allsopp's ale I" 

Tom shouted with glee, 

And jumped up to see, 
And grasping a bottle, cried, *< Here ! joy's me !" 

The bog is initiat&l. Having passed into matAood, he delights in the remi- 
niscences of his early days ; and AJUsopp^s ale comforts his old age. 

The cork then they drew, which out quickly flew — 
Ah I well the bright liquid the mother knew ; 
And the little boy tasted, and learned it too. 

And ever since then, 

When he mingles with men, 
He recites to them, laughing, his boyhood's tale : — 

** 'Twas thus by my mother 

I learned to discover 
The pleasures and glories of Allsopp's ale.- 
In my beardless days my taste began ; 
I am bunjen'd with years, but a draught from that can 
Seems to make me a better aad happier man." 
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The great bitter beer controyersy called forth several pc 
asters, like so many frogs in a storm, each thirsting fo: 
" wet to his whistle." We select from one of these : — 



What can arul like the fine old ale. 
The heart's best blood renewing? 

But such good cheer must come from the beer- 
The beer of Burton brewing. 



IL 



Some croaking folks declared as a hoax, 

'Tis poison up to the brink ; 
But, strange to say, these doctors alway 

Dive deep in the self-same drink. 



m. 



A terrible tale, from Java's vale. 
Some trav'lers love to repeat : — 

An upas tree, they say, you may see, 
Pois'ning that dreary retreat. 



TV 



The air, and the ground, and all around 
Are wrapped in the arms of death ; 

And beasts of prey, and the birds, they say. 
Drop dead at its slightest breath. 



V. 



And the chemist's skill, it doth distil 
Death-drops from this deadly tree : 

* Tis strychnine I* they cry ; * and all will die, 
WTio drink pale ale merrilie. 



VI. 



* 'Tis that doth impart the flavour tart 

Found alone in Burton beer ; 
Oh ! let it not pass ; there's death in the glass, 

Tho' it siMurkles bright and clear.' 
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VII. 

* Sflence, good folks ! don't play off your jokes ; 

Prithee, be just and explain 
How years go by, and men do not die 
Who drink it, and drink again. 

vm. 

* Take common sense ! let science go hence I 

Vm old, yet ne'er will I fail 
To drink while I may, — ^night, noon, and day, — 
A bumper of Barton ale V 



CHAPTER rS. 

BURTON. 

**Nor rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiqnity— but strew'd with flowers." 

Pleasantly upon the ''smug and silver Trent" lies Burton. 
Placed in a rich and fertile valley of the eastern border of 
Staffordshire, it is one hundred and twenty-five miles from 
London, and whence it is easily reached in four hours by the 
railway. On either side, it is set amid gently-rising hills clad 
with luxuriant wood. Before it lies a wide champaign, through 
whose fertile fields and verdant meadows flows the graceful 
river, like a mighty serpent glistening in its silver folds^ Ap- 
proaching from the old London road, we have the smiling 
valley at our feet, and the town upon our left, with its church- 
spires and tall chimneys pointing hopefully towards the sky. 
We are standing upon the bridge— an ancient edifice of thirty- 
six arches, extending nearly a quarter of a mile across the val- 
ley, where the first swell of the hills of Derbyshire rise gently 
to the peaks. The winding river creeps placidly below us — to 
glide on one side tranquilly upon its course ; on the other 

I to foam and fret into a white and sparkling sheet of foam, 
and leap the pent-up mill-dam. From the town a busy hum 
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arises ; the creak of wheels, and sound of hammers, tell of busy 
occupation. We see little armies of men diligently employed 
rolling barrels from lofty warehouses down the long yards of 
the brewhouses, and loading them upon carts j others, again, 
are adding pUe to pUe of bmldings already approximating to 
the magnitude of a small town. Fat and sleek horses, too, 
with their white frontlets ; and rosy carters, with their jovial 
and contented faces, fill in the scene. All tells of animation, — 
of cheerful, eager industry ; while the contrast between either 
side of the river reminds the gazer of Lord Chatham's remark, 
that " Trade increases the wealth and glory of a country ; but 
its real strength and stamina are to be looked for among the 
cultivators of the land. In their simplicity of life is found the 
simpleness of virtue — the integrity and courage of freedom. 
These true genuine souls of the earth are invincible ; and they 
surround and hem in the mercantile bodies — even if these bodies, 
which supposition I totally disclaim, could be disaffected to 
the cause of liberty." 

Such, however, is not the relation of Burton-upon-Trent, in 
Staffordshire, to its opposite neighbour of Derbyshire. They 
are daughters of the same mother, Ceres ; and the former works 
but as the handmaiden to utilize and fructify the golden labours 
of the other—the neat-handed Phillis to dress and spread out 
the dainties which her sister provides. Between interests so 
mtitual all is peace and harmony. Their co-existence, and 
working well together, are the comfort and enjoyment of 
millions. 

We will not linger upon our road. Burton as it is, with 
the exception of its breweries, is so inferior to Burton as it was, 
that we must merge the present in the past. 

First, then, the town stands upon the " Icknield Street," or 
old Roman road ; the tedious learning about which we may as 
well spare our readers — ^for Stretton, which Dr. Plot tells us 
was one of those '^stations" or *< mansions" placed on the 
Homan roads for the safe repose of their armies at night, and 
answering to the Wall and Stretton of the Roman Watling 
Street, contains no vestige of antiquity ; but is a small tranquil 
village, snugly reposing on the side of a gentle eminence. over- 
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looking the valleys of the Trent and Dove, and near to Dove 
Cliff, where the Grand Trunk Canal, to the glory of Brindley, 
and the discomfiture of the self-sufficient Committee of the 
Trent Nayigation, passes over the river Dove, on a substantial 
aqueduct of twenty-three arches. 

Burton contains the usual amount (A churches and dissent- 
ing chapels, old women of either sex, plodding tradesmen, and 
busy mechanics. But only one of its churches, St. Modwen, or the 
parent church, has any claim to antiquity, and that only from 
being erected upon the site of the churt^ dedicated to St. Mod- 
wen. It has schools and charities ; natural history and literary 
societies ; a self-supporting dispensary ; three hotels ; and about 
ten thousand inhabitants. Its streets, quite insufficient for its 
trade, are tolerably well paved and lighted. It has three 
railways and a canal, which facilitate its communication with 
all parts of the kingdom. 

The bridge of Burton-upon-Trent is its greatest pride and 
proudest antiquity. The origin of this structure is lost in 
remote ages. There is reason, however, to believe that it 
existed before the Conquest, and that it was repaired in the reign 
of Henry II„ 1 1 75. When it is considered that this bridge was 
for many centuries the only means of communication for foot 
or horse passengers between the counties of Derby and Stafford 
(except the stepping-stones and ferry at Stapenhill, and the 
one above at Walton), it can easily be conceived how the cares 
of the pious, and the alms of the charitable, were readily 
devoted to its reparation. This was the task of the abbot and 
brethren of St. Benedict, who occupied a noble abbey, which 
stood just below where now the churchyard of St. Modwen's 
— ^then the Abbey Church— slopes down to the water's edge, 
and where many a good-natured epitaph, and record of long 
life, tells the tale of the salutary effects of Burton air, and Bur- 
t(«i ale, and the kindly disposition of its people. 

So long as the good old monks, and the people themselves, 
had the care of this bridge, it was well kept ; but when, at the 
dissolution of the monasteries, the grant of the abbey land was 
made to Sir William Paget, the king's secretary, with 1^ 
injunction to keep the bridge in repair, he took the land and 
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passed over this and many other duties which he owed 
to poor and rich, to tenant and to traveller. The bridge 
still remains as it was — a narrow cansewaj, originally intended 
but for pedlars and packhorses. It has gradually been 
widened, or built out from the old piers ; but is still dangerous, 
and in a state disgraceful to those who, as the successors of 
Sir William Paget, are bound, " at all times in future,** to keep 
it in a state suitable to the necessities of the neighbourhood, 
and for the " comfortte of travellyn peple.** 

As we look down once more from this old bridge, King 
Alfred rises in the picture before us — ^his memory hovers round 
this green spot; for here his nurse (herself a saint) lies buried ; 
and hither, to her wonder-working well, did pilgrims of all 
climes through many ages resort. It is in the ninth century 
that the Saxon Byretum comes forward into history as a town ; 
and we receive from Holinshed the following traditional ac- 
count:— 

" In this season (the reign of King Ethelwolfe) one Modwen, 
a virgine in Ireland, was greatly renowned in the world, unto 
whome the forenamed King Ethelwolfe sent his sonne Alfred 
to be cured of a disease that was thought incurable, but by hir 
means he recovered health ; and therefore, when hir monasterie 
was destroied in Ireland, Modwen came over into England, 
unto whom King Ethelwolfe gave land to build t'^o abbies, 
and also delivered unto her his sister Edith, to be professed a 
nun. Modwen hereupon built two monasteries, one at Poules- 
worth, joining to the banks of Ardene, wherein she placed the 
aforesJEud Edith, with Osith and Athea ; the other, whether it 
was a monasterie or cell, she founded in Strenshall, or Trent- 
sail, where she hirselfe remained solitarie a certain time in 
praier, and other vertuous exercises. And (as it is reported) 
she went thrice to Home, and finally died, being 130 yeares of 
age. Hir bodie was first buried in an iland, compassed about 
with the river of Trent, called Andresey, taking that name of 
a church or chapel of St Andrew, which she had built in the 
same iland, and dwelled therein for the space of seven yeares. 
Manie monasteries she builded, both in England (as partlie 
above is mentioned), and also in Scotland^— as at Striveling, 
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Edenborongh — and in Ireland, at Celestine and else- 
where." * 

The island, or rather the meadow, just below, now known 
as Annesley, which the Trent encompasseth with loving arms, 
was, in the days of this pious virgin, called Andrewsey. Up 
to the sixteenth century, when monasteries were dissolved, 
and religion changed, the people of Burton preserved a grate- 
ful memory of this saint, the name of Modwen frequently 
appearing in the registry as a female designation. In the 
next century, the celebrity of St. Modwen (to whose holy well 
thousands of Saxon pilgrims resorted) so affected the not very 
tender conscience of Wulfric or Ulric Spot, the Earl of Mercia 
of that period, that he founded an abbey at Burton. The 
*' Book of Abingdon" tells us that *' a servant of King Ethelred 
(the Unready), named Ullfric Spot, built the abbey at Burton, 
and gave it all his paternal estate, value £700. In this monas- 
tery Modwen, whose sanctity was renowned in these parts, 
was buried." 

The estates thus bequeathed were in Staffordshire, War- 
wickshire, Leicestershire, Notts, Derbyshire, Shropshire, and 
Yorkshire. So large was this grant, that Wulfric gave to the 
king " two hundred marks in gold, two silver-hilted swords, 
and six horses and armour," for the confirmation of his will, 
which took place in Wales with the most impressive cere- 
monials, the signatures appended to the charter of confirmation 
being those of the King Ethelred, his sons Athelstan, Egbert, 
Edmimd, Cedric, and Edgar, two archbishops, ten bishops, 
twelve abbots, three dukes, and twenth-one thanes. 

After the gallant stand which was made against William the 
Conqueror by Edwy Mercar, the grandsons of Leofric and the 
Lady Godiva, and the last Earls of Mercia (in which the 
Norman king appeared at one time likely, by the junction of 
the great Northumbrian lords, and the arrival of a Danish 

* Her epitaph tram Camden is thus rendered by Shaw : — 

" Ireland gaye Modwen birth— England a graTe ; 
Scotland her end— God her salvation gaye. 
Life gives the first ; her death the third earth gives ; 
The second earth her earthly part receives. 
Lanfortin takes whom chief Tyrconnel owns. 
And favoured Burton keeps the virep[n*8 bones. ** 
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reinforcement, to be driven again across the channel — an epi- 
sode in the history of the period passed over too slightly by 
historians), the lands round Burton, forming the estatea of 
that great family, passed into the hands of the Conqnaor^s 
favourite, Henry de Ferrarys. Those of the abbey, howeror, 
escaped, and the monks received, moreover, additional bene- 
factions. We hear of them through the next oenturies, down 
to the destruction of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VJLIL, 
only as excellent landlords to their tenantry, and improveni of 
the town near which they were located ; nor in the long roU 
of the thirty-five abbots from AValgetus, the monk of Win- 
chester, the first abbot, in 1004, to Biohard Edys, the last 
abbot, who surrendered the abbey at the dissolution cm the 4th 
of November, 1540, do wc find but three mentioned with 
discredit ; one of whom, *' Lewricus, spoiled the rich shrine of 
St. Modwen to feed the poor, because there was then a great 
fEunine, for which the Lord took revenge, as the miracles of 
the said virgin set forth ;" another, Geoflfrey de Malateira, 
was expelled for misapplying the conventual revenues; and 
the third, Kobert de Winchester, was also expelled for the 
same offence. 

A massive gateway, a ruined lodge (now a blacksmith's 
shop), the outlines of an ancient window contained in a villa- 
restoration of what was once the abbot's house, and some garden 
walls, are all that remain of the stately Abbey of Burton-on- 
Trent. The tithes, indeed, still exist ; every toll and possible 
exaction is perpetrated; every fine has been sedulously gar- 
nered, although the rent-value of these estates in the vicinity 
of Barton has grown to a shilling a yard per annum. In the 
" Rental of Sir William Paget" made in the reign of Edward 
IV., the clear income of these estates is set down as £130 per 
annum, and the mills called Burton Mills are " let to John Tove 
at £26 per annum ;" the rent having thus improved to about 
sixty times its value in the five centuries that had elapsed since 
their first rating in Domesday Book. " The tithes," says Dr. 
Shaw, in his " History of Staffordshire," " are now worth £1500 
per annum. And the Burton estates altogether, if the houses 
in the town were let to the best advantage, and not on leases 
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for lives, as at present, would produce a clear rental of £10,000." 
This was written in 1796. So late as 1880 the Burton estates 
were set down as worth £20,000 a-year, and every year is 
adding to their value ; so largely has the wealth of the town 
increased with the brewing interest. 

The traveller who has paused with us on the bridge must 
now imagine a lapse of three centuries between the pious foun- 
dation of the Abbey by Wulfric and another busy scene on 
the green margin of the river flowing softly from the south 
towards him. We have now before us the first episode of the 
wars of the house of York and Lancaster, known in history as the 
'* Battle of Burton Bridge," fought in 1320 between the forces 
of King Edward II. and those of the Barons, headed by Thomas 
Earl of Lancaster, who, having formed an alliance with the 
King of Scotland, who had promised to assist him with an 
army, thought himself strong enough to take up arms against 
his sovereign. 

Our space will not permit us to detail the particulars of 
this memorable engagement ; we refer the curious reader, there- 
fore, to Sir Oswald Mosley's admirable account of it, and accu- 
rate description of the bridge in his " History of Tutbury." * 
Suffice it to say, that Edward was victorious, the Earl signally 
defeated, and the Scottish king forced to retreat ; and such was 
the alarm and confusion that attended the passage of the river 
Dove, below the town, that the military chest, containing a 
lai^e quantity of coin, was lost. It fell into the river ; and, as no 
one who was aware of the &ct returned to recover the treasure, 
successive floods soon deposited above it a deep bed of sand and 
gravel. After a lapse of flve centuries, according to Sir Oswald 
Mosley, upwards of three hundred thousand of the coins which 
the diest contained were, in the month of June 1831, recovered 
from the bed of the river by the astonished inhabitants of Tut- 

• Tutbury, now a village, but formerly a market town, is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the Dove, five miles north-west of Burton. Tutbury Castle 
was then the seat of the Earl of Lancaster, who forfeited it to the Crown, ttota 
whenoe it passed again into the possession of 

" Old John of Gatint, time-honoured Lancaster," 
who rebuilt it again to be forfeited to the Crown ; afterwards to become the 
prison of Queen Mary of Scotland ; and now a noble and still majestic ruin. 
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bury and its vicinity. So great was the excitement occadoned 
by these ** gold-diggings " that the Government found it 
necessary to despatch a small detachment of troops to preserve 
order. 

From the time of the battle, March, 1320, to the dissolution 
of the monasteries, in 1540, Borton-npon-Trent figures little in 
history. Queen Mary of Scotland passed through it in 1586 on 
her way from Chartley to Fotheringay, and King James I. on 
his way from Scotland ; and some idea of the appearance of the 
vicinity about 1593 and 1603, is to be gathered from Sampson 
Erdeswicke's note upon it in his " Survey of Staffordshire,'' 
written at that period, wherein he says, " Trent being now the 
meer between Staffordshire and Derbyshire, receiveth no beauti- 
fication on Staffordshire side, as following the wild forests of 
Needwood.'' This forest, which once contained nearly 10,000 
acres of land, and extended seven miles in length and three in 
breadth, is now stripped of its glories, having been gradually 
encroached upon, and finally disforested in 1801, and endosed 
in 1811. Again, after describing the decayed abbey church — 
'' which seems to have been a very goodly one, for the ruins be 
very large "— and a certain monument, erroneously said to be 
that of the founder, "Wulfricus Spot,£rdeswicke continues : — "A 
mile before Trent comes to Burton there enters into it a little 
brook coming out of Need wood ; but there is nothing upon it 
worth noting, except a man should account Tatenil for a beauty, 
whereof I never heard any man make great account, except 
Thomas Leeson, a poor priest that was parson of Fackington, 
in Leicestershire, and was born there." Erdeswicke was no 
admirer of the natiu*al beauties of scenery, for which the whole 
valley of the Trent is so famous ; but rather of ancient stocks 
and stones, and the vanity of pedigrees. It would have been 
as well, however, had he told us of Wichnor, in this same 
parish of Tattenhill, a beautiful park and mansion standing 
on the hill there overlooking the Trent ; and where, in the 
fourteenth centmy, one Sir Fhilip Sommerville, the ancient 
Lord of Wichnor, instituted a singular custom, which requires 
the lord of the manor to keep a flitch of bacon hanging in his 
hall at all times of the year, except in Lent, that it may be 
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deUtered to any man or woman who shall come and daim it, 
andat the same time swear that he and she had heen mairied 
a year and a day without repenting ; and that if they were 
then single, and wished to he married again, the demandant 
wonld take the same party again hefore any other in the world. 
Two neighhours were required to testify to the tmth of this 
depoflitkm ; and if the claimant was a freeman he received, 
hesides the bacon, half a quarter of wheat and cheese ; and if a 
viDatn, half a quarter of rye. These things, with the bacon, 
were carried before him, with trumpets, tabemets, minstrels, 
and a procession of the tenantry, through the lordship of T^ch- 
nor, and then witiiout music to his abode, to the great scandal 
of Staffordshire. Since this custom was established but yerv 
few ha?e dared to claim the prize, and three couples only have 
obtained it, one of which, having quarrelled about the mode of 
cooking tiie bacon, was adjudged to return it ; and the other 
ha^y couple were a sea officer and his wife, who had never 
seen each other from the day of their marriage until they met 
at the hall ; and " a simple pair in the neighbourhood, the 
husband a good-natured, sensible man, and the wife luckily 
dumb.'' No claimant for the flitch having appeared during 
several centories, a wooden one has long since been substituted 
in its stead, and still hangs in the hall, ** a friendly monitor to 
the young and free," adds a local historian, *' to be cautious of 
trusting themselves in the hymeneal noose." 

We would fidn now descend the Trent, and repeople the 
vale, the town, the ford below, and the neighbouring heights, 
with glancing plumes, and reckless Cavaliers, and iron- 
helmeted Roundheads. Let Cromwell and Essex, the cau- 
tious Fairfax, and the fiery Rupert, figure on the scene ; the 
Queen Henriette march down from Tutbury Castle and Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch into the good town of Burton ; tell of bullets fiy- 
ing thick as hail ; the town set on fire ; the church roof blown 
off; the people harried and fined on both sides ; and of maraud- 
ing parties and '< rob-carriers " lying in wait for decent 
merchants and wool-staplers crossing the long bridge ; when 
no man's life or property was safe ; when plunder and seques- 
tration, debauchery and fanaticism, royalty and republicanism^ 
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King and Parliament, " Noll'' and " Rowley/' alternately 
supreme ; and ciyil war prevailed in the land ! 

The Bridge of Burton — as the pass between Staffordshire 
and Derbyshire — ^was of course the object of warm contest to 
both parties ; nor do we wonder that a Sir Thomas Tyldesley, 
who served King Charles the First as lieutenant-colonel 
at the battle of EdgehiU, was knighted '< for the desperate 
storming of Burton-upon-Trent, over a bridge of thirty-six 
arches." 

But let us leave such scenes to the pen of the novelist, and 
to those who take delight in recoimting transactions which are 
a stain upon the history of the period, and a disgrace to the 
humanity of the times.* We will pass these troubles by ; and 
now once more upon the bridge, on the left hand, where the 
road to Stapenhill ascends, there is a gentle eminence, crested 
by a clump of trees, in vigorous growth, and highly ornamental 
to the landscape. These were planted in 1815, to commemo- 
rate the battle of Waterloo, and on the day that the news 
reached the town. The visit of the Prince Kegent to the 
gallant Marquis of Anglesey, and the construction of a new 
sewer, the lighting of the town with gas in 1832, and the 
paving of the footpaths in the High Street in 1838, are all that 
remain to be told of the history of Burton-upon-Trent, of which 
it has not been our object to enter into the details ; but simply 
to furnish such main features as might serve to give the reader 
more general impressions of a place whose ale, if not whose 
name, is in every man's mouth. 

And now a word of the trade and manufactures of tiiis 
ancient town. 

Burton had its three staple trades in days of old, like Lin- 
coln, which, as we learn from John Taylor's " Very Merry 

• There is a MS., formerly in the possession of Sir George Gresley, and after- 
wards in the descendants of that Sir John Gell, the marriage of -whose daughter 
to Anthony Allsopp, of the Dale, led to the ruin of the property of that ancient 
family, and to their subsequent connection with the Burton brewery. This MS. 
gives us a characteristic account how matters were conducted in and s^xmt Burton. 
upon-Trent by the Cromwellians during the great rebellion. It ia entitled " A 
True Accoimt of the Raysing and Employing of one Foote Begiment, under Sir 
John GelL" 
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"Wherry-Ferry Voyage, or York for my money, sometimes 
perilous, sometimes quarrellous, performed "with a pair of 
oars by sea from London, by John Taylor and Job PenneU," 
1622, 

" Which city in the 3 King Edward*s raigne 
Was th* onely staple for this kingdome's gaine 
For leather, lead, and wool." 

But these trades were always in Barton circumscribed by 
the difficulty of communication and conveyance ; that by land 
being confined to packhorses, by very bad roads, such as 
Cotton satirizes so heavily in his description of those of Derby- 
shire. The state of the river about Burton was just such as 
Taylor describes in the tract above quoted : — 

"From thence we passed a ditch of weedes and mud, 
Which they doe (falsely) there call Forcedike flood : 
For I'll be sworn, no flood J could finde there 
But dirt and filth, which scarce my boate could beare. 
Tis 8 miles long, and there our paines was such. 
As all our travell did not seem so much. 
Hy men did wade and drawe the boat like horses, 
And scarce could tugge her on with all our forces ; 
MoyPd, toyPd, myr'd, tyr*d, still laboring, ever doing, 
Tet were we 9 long hours that 8 miles going. 
At last, when as the day was well nigh spent. 
We got from Forcedike floodes into Trent." 

The necessity for some improvement in this navigation had 
been observed for centuries, but had been met with every 
kind <^ opposition ; and when the time arrived for its exe- 
cution, in King Charles the Second's days, the attention of 
the public was withdrawn to fordgn speculations and South 
Sea fisheries, to be afterwards still further distracted by 
another revolution. 

There is extant in the British Museum, by Dr. Thomas 
Congreve, of Wolverhampton, bound up with Erdeswicke's 
«* Survey of Staflfordshire," " A Scheme or Proposal fot Making 
a Navigable Communication between the Rivers of Trent and 
Severn," published in 1719 ; by which it was shown that in 
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seventy miles from Aldersley to Burton there were forty-two 
mills and forges, and that seventy-one market towns and cities 
would trade by the proposed canal ; that £1000 per week was 
lost out of the iron trade within six miles of Dudley Castle ; 
that 1000 tons of coal might, perhaps, be sold every week more 
now or in the three counties, and as many of lead, lime, 
iron, timber, marble, fuller's earth, wool, &c., if a canal were 
made betwixt Severn and Trent, by Peak and Stour; then 
clothiers might trade from Burton to Kinfore, and so to 
Bridgewater " 

« £300,000 per annum," says Sir William Petty, « is the 
charge of the land carriage in England (one railway alone 
receives more now-a-days in a month), one third of which 
might probably be saved, if this canal were made betwixt Severn 
and Trent, and another betwixt Severn and Thames, by the 
Baker Hiver and market towns." 

Captain Waters published a book about it, 1670, and had a 
Private Seal for the act granted by King Charles 11. The 
completion of the Trent Navigation by Brindley's successor 
proved these data to be more than correct, and obtained the best 
possible result for the trade of Burton, as we shall presently 
show. 

The most ancient record of the trade of Burton is that of 
Leland, who says there were in his time (the reign of Henry 
VIII.) " many travellers and workers in alabaster." Camden 
says: — 

" The Trent joining Tame directs its course northwards 
through grounds yielding plenty of alabaster, in order to receive 
the Dove, and almost surrounds Burton (a questionable descrip- 
tion), a town famous for its alabaster works." 

The only remaining evidence of this trade, if it were ever 
large, is the stonemason's shop, which now stands on the island 
by the bridge, on the spot formerly occupied by the warehouse 
of the Trent Navigation. This person describes himself as " a 
marble-worker." There are gypsum works about five miles 
from Derby, for the plaster floors so celebrated in Derbyshire 
and Staffordshire ; but as for workers in alabaster or marble 
there are none in the town or neighbourhood, though some 
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still subsist near Tutbiuy, where works in alabaster are very 
finely executed. 

The next trade for which we hear Burton to be fieunous is 
that in linsey wolsey and cloths, as we find mentioned in a 
letter of Lord Essex, dated Nov. 22, 1644 ; and Sir Simon 
^cg^y ui a later edition of Erdeswicke's ** Survey," informs us 
in a note about Burton that — 

'* It was before the last wars a town Inuch given to cloath- 
ing, their kersies being in great esteem in this country ; but 
since the war it has declined in trade, having suffered much by 
the plunder, it being held out against the king." 

This trade has been lost to Burton, the most part having 
gotle to Leeds, or further north, there being always a deficiency 
of capital to cany out any manufactory in the town, from the 
fact that capitalists have been unwilling to deal with the 
peculiar tenure of the land (that of leases for lives) ; inasmuch 
as it was one which ultimately ensured the total value of 
all improvements to the landlord, who in some instances, it 
is noticed, may in nowise whatsoever have assisted in the 
development of the resources of his own property. Thus, 
then, the cloth trade was lost to Burton, and lost so utterly 
that even for a charity of money and loans left for Burton 
clothiers by Dr. Caldwell, a benevolent physician, in the 24th 
Elizabeth, there can no longer be found Burton clothiers as 
recipients ! 

Malting has long been a trade for which Bm*ton is cele- 
brated. Dr. Plott mentions the town as the first and last in 
which he had seen maltsters dry their barley in the sun in the 
openistreets. 

Some years ago there was a trade in the manufacture of 
iron screws and other hardware ; but this also of late has ceased 
to be of any importance. 

There was also an extensive trade carried on during the 
war in the manufacture of hats ; but this also languished on the 
introduction of certain improvements in the manufacture which 
required machinery and capital ; so that this trade, also, com- 
pletely left Burton when the fashion for French hats (made of 
silk on hard bodies) became predominant The last of the 
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Ports (once the great firm who contracted for the army hats) 
still lingers in Burton ; but " the hatters with bare backs" are 
no longer to be seen at every comer plying their dark 
vocation. The solitary remnant of the trade may, however, 
be observed at Stapenhill ferry, a mile above Burton. 

It was here, however, after the Lancashire riots in 1779, 
in the tranquil neighbourhood of Burton, by the side of the 
silver Trent, and amid people contented and industrious, that 
the first Mr. Peel found all he required — security for the invest- 
ment of capital in labour, and the power to do his best in his 
own way, for his own interest, and consequently for that of the 
community at large. Here there were no incendiaries, as at 
Bolton, Blackburn, and Oldham, to bum his factories-=-no 
riotous mobs to throw his machinery into the river ; and here his 
works went on uninterruptedly, until complete success crowned 
his efforts. 

It is curious to hear the good dame at the " Boat- 
house " tell how her grandmother remembered the two Peels, 
brothers, coming every morning for their milk and roll for 
breakfast, as they sedulously watched the progress of fitting up 
their cotton factory ; and how, having originally purchased 
the lease of the property, which was held on a tenure of "free- 
hold for three lives," they discovered that, when the last life 
ran out, the mills had reverted to the Paget family, who un- 
worthily taking advantage of the increased value put upon 
them by the introduced cotton manufacture, required so 
heavy a fine for renewal, that those who had brought the 
works to Burton determined to remove them. So was it that 
the Peels retired from the dominion of the Pagets ; and the 
town of Burton-upon-Trent lost another great staple. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE RISE AND FBOGRESS OF BITTER BEER. 

** Heaven has to all allotted eoon or late,. 
Some lucky reyolution of their fate. 
Whose motions, if we watch and guide with skill, 
(Fmt human good depends on human wUl), 
Qur foirtune rolls as from a smooth descent. 
And from the first impression takes its bent ; 
But, if unseized, she glides away like wind. 
And leaves repenting folly far behind ; 
Now, now she meets you as a glorious prise, 
And spreads her locks before her as she flien." 

Drto|cn. 

The ftrot record of Burton ale is lost in remote antiquity. 
Taeitos inforins us that beer was the wine of the northern 
natuons; and* doubtless, our Saxon ancestors took care to • 
havie tibeir wine of the best. Now, to the soundness and 
ezoeli^uoe of beer, water of a peculiar character is. essential; 
and that not only of uncommon fineness and purity, but 
of a G^eeial character. The necessary qualities exist in the 
Bnrtw well-water, — a water so famous for its qualities in 
days of yore, that it is no wonder the Saxon kings built a 
bridge to enable their subjects the more readily to come over to 
dvink the beer ; or that so many lands were left to an abbey 
that kept an excellent cellar of beer, and whose monks showed 
their appreciation of its value by firequently electing their 
oellaifnan to be their abbot. So potent, indeed, must have been 
the effects of this Burton ale, that severftl times, and especially 
in the twelfth century, in consequence of the frequent ac* 
cidents that happened to passengers in crossing it, it was 
found necessary to raise the parapet of this ancient bridge. Sir 
Walter Scott, in grateful remembrance of the Burton ale he 
had tasted, introduces it with true gusto in his " Ivanhoe," 
a tale of the reign of Bichard Goeur do Lion; and Thomas 
Miller notices it in his <* Fair Rosamond," as drank by Thomas 
a Becket and his chaplain on a hurried journey by the Trent. 
Little need is there, however, of historical authorities to 
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show that Burton beer was well known, and being known, 
much esteemed. Its reputation — or rather its consumption — 
must, however, have been to a certain extent local ; since it has 
taken four generations to bring this staple article to its present 
height of popularity, and insure its wide division over all 
parts of the globe. Nor has this been done without great toil 
and care — ^without much difficulty and many vicissitudes; — 
toil which has only been rewarded; care that has only been 
repaid ; difficulty that has only been snrmottnted; and yicissi- 
tudes that have only been successfully passed through because 
every man of these four generations, in the one great house to 
whom the honour, as it were, of the Burton ale trade has been 
intrusted, has never, in a single instance, swerved from the 
path of high principle ; but has invariably looked less to the 
immediate return to himself and his firm than to supporting 
and increasing the credit of the Burton beer, which he knew 
•would, with every successive improvement in sale or charac- 
ter, become an heirloom more valuable to his successors and 
townsmen. Hence, every apparent misfortune in the trade 
of this great house — whose history, rise, and progress we in- 
tend briefly to relate — ^has been the father of some new suc- 
cess ; and every vicissitude has resulted in some change for the 
better. 

i Dr. Johnson said of Thrale's brewery, " We are not here to 
sell a parcel of vats and boilers, but for the potentiality of grow- 
ing rich beyond the dreams of avarice." This might, almost a 
century ago, have been predicated of the brewery at Burton ; 
and the wise philosopher and sage, who could see, in the con- 
fined capital of Thrale, the future millions of Barclay, might, 
looking at the then humble brewery of Benjamin Wilson, as 
shown in the view of Burton engraved in 1720, have foreseen 
the palatial premises and wide-world fame of his successors. 

Writing about the same time as the great lexicographer. 
Dr. Shaw, in his "History and Antiquities of Staffordshire" 
(published in 1798), in speaking of the brewing trade of Bur- 
ton, says : — " The first origin of this business here was about 
ninety years ago, and simply commenced with a few public- 
houses ; and one Benjamin Prilson was the first who began, in 
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a small way (by employing only three men), anything like the 
business of a common brewer/' 

This " Benjamin Prilson," said to be the first " common 
brewer," — that is, one who brews to supply other houses than 
his own, — ^was " Benjamin Wilson," the Pi*, for the W. being 
a misprint, as no such name appears in the parish register of 
Burton-upon-Trent ; nor is any &mily bearing that name exist- 
ing, or has been known to exist, in the town. 

This Benjamin Wilson was either the father of the first 
great brewer of Burton ales, or it may have been himself; 
for letters of " old Benjamin Wilson" are extant, which 
show him to have been established in a fine flourishing 
foreign trade in Burton ales, in 1748, nearly half a century 
before Dr. Shaw published, and probably some forty years 
before he began to collect materials for, his book. Be this as 
it may. Dr. Shaw acknowledges at that time the reputation of 
the Burton ales, and quotes a remarkable passage from Dr. 
Darwin, in which he cursorily philosophises on the nature 
and properties of the Burton-on-Trent well-waters, and ac- 
counts, to his own satisfaction, for the superior strength of the 
Burton beers : — ** But I cannot leave this account of calcareous 
or hard waters without adding, that I suppose, from the great 
affinity between calcareous earth and sulphuric acid, may be 
explained a circumstance, the theory of which has never been 
understood, and therefore the fact has generally been doubted $ 
and that is, that hard waters make stronger beer than soft 
ones. I appeal to the brewers of Burton' for the fact, who 
have the soft water of the Trent running on one side of their 
brewhouses, and yet prefer, imiversally, the harder calcareous 
water supplied by their pumps. I suppose there may be some 
saccharine qualify in the malt (which is not all of it equally 
perfectly made into sugar by the vegetable digesting power 
of the germinating barley), which, by its attracting the cal- 
careous earths of hard waters, may produce a kind of mineral 
sugar, which, like the true sugar, may be convertible into 
spirit." 

We may here somewhat diverge from the regular progress 
of our story, to give the recent analyses of the same water, 
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made by eminent chemists of tiie present day, and wludi irm 
published in the Lancet of May 15, 1852 : — 

" COMPOSITTON AND PECULIABITIES OF THE BUBTON WATEB. 

^ Bnrton brewers haye long been celelnrated for the qnalitj 
of their beer, and many conjectures have been made to aooooni 
lor the excellence and superiority of the article brewed in that 
locality. 

" It is the general opinion, in whidi, we belieye, the brewers 
themselves concur, that their success depends to a great extent 
upon the quality of the well-water used. 

''This water, repeated analyses have shown, ocmtainB a 
yery large quantity of solphate of lime, a good deal of the 
sulphates of potash and magnesia, and a considerable amovnt 
of carbonate of lime ; the Hme and magnesia in tiie state of 
carbonate being held in solution by carbonic acid, the excess 
of which is so great as to redden blue litmus-paper. 

''The Burton well-water, therefore, is evidently a yeiy 
hard water, remarkable tor the quantity of earthy snlphatee 
and carbonates contained in it, and, a priori, it would be con- 
sidered, from its chemical constitution, but ill adapted lior the 
purpose of brewing. That it is not so, howeyer, has been 
shown by long experience. A rational and scientific exjdanar 
tion of the cause of the superiority of the Burton well-water 
can now be afforded. 

** In the course of boiling, the excess of carbonic acid in the 
water, by which the carbonates of lime and magnesia are dis- 
solved, is expelled, and these salts are precipitated ; again, the 
alkaline phosphates present in malt have the power of decom- 
posing and precipitating sulphate of lime, phosphate of lime, 
and, a soluble alkaline sulphate being formed, the greater part 
of the phosphate of lime so formed is redissolved in the acid 
generated during fermentation. The water from being at 
first hard thus becomes comparatively soft, and in this state is 
well suited for the extraction of the active properties of the 
malt and hops used in the manufacture of bitter beer. 

** The correctness of this exx^anation is dearly shown in 
the following analyses : — 
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''Analysis of the Water used in the Brewery of Messnk Allsopp and Smb 

l)y Dr. Henry BOttinger. 
Contents of One Imperial Gallon. 
Chloride of Sodhim 
Snlphate of Potassa 



<« 



u 



lime 



magnesia 
Carbonate of lime 



u 



Silica 



magnesia 

iron (protoxide) 



Grains, 

10-12 
7-65 

18-96 
9-95 

16-61 
1-70 
0-60 
0-7d 



Total solid contents . . . 66*28 

Besides a Tarying quantity of carbonic acid, free, keeping the 

carbonates in solution. 

" The toater is remarkable for %U complete freedom from 

organic nmtter. 

^Analysis showing the Saline and Mineral Ingredients contained in 
Sample of Beer brewed by Messrs. Allsopp and Sons. 

(Taken from the Stores at Blackwall.) 

Contents of One Imperial Gallon. 
Alkaline sulphates (chiefly of Potassa) 
Alkaline chlorides ..... 

Alkaline carbonates and phosphates 
Phoi^hate of lime and magnesia (very fusible before! 

the blowpipe) ...../ 



GrahiBr 
78 
28 
14 

102 



Total saline and mineral ingredients • • 222 

"It will be observed that the earthy salts— the carbonates 
and sulphates of lime and magnesia — which impart the quality 
of hardness to water, haTe disappeared, and that the Burton 
water, though hard at first, really becomes a soft water, as con- 
tained in the beer. 

'' But the chemical constitution of the Burton water explains 
also another circumstance connected with Burton ales. It is 
known that these ales speedily become bright and dear, that 
they never require *'• finings " to be employed, and are fit for 
use aknost as soon as brewed. 

" Now, the depurating power of lime is well known, inso- 
much that it has long been employed in the clarification of 
cane and other vegetable juices ,- and it is, no doubt, to the pre- 
sence and precipitation of this substance that the action of the 
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Burton water in rendering the beer transparent and bright is 
attributable." 

It is curious that water possessing these peculiar properties 
is confined to certain localities in this district, separated, in 
some instances, only a few feet from each other. It is a fact that 
more than one brewery attempted in Burton-on-Trent has been 
closed, because, being situated at the other end of the town, 
the speculators have found the water of a totally different 
quality, and their outlay of labour and capital has proved 
utterly fruitless. 

Looking from the old bridge to the right up the valley, 
where, as Milton says, 

*' Trent, like some earth-bom giant, spreads 
His thirty arms along the indented meads,** 

the eye is led from the gently-flowing river over deep meadows 
to the town, more than one half of which is composed of two 
breweries. In &ct. Burton is a city of breweries ; the most com- 
plete of which is that of Messrs. Allsopp and Sons,— although 
the space within the view of the spectator from the bridge com- 
prises not more than half their immense premises, for their 
cooperage and malthouses are located in other parts of the town. 
These vast factories have been rebuilt thrice within the last 
fourteen years ; and, so large is the increase of trade, that 
annual additions to their extent are necessary. They stand, 
however, covering what were formerly gardens and fields 
attached to the premises occupied by the originator of the firm, 
and of the staple trade of Burton — Benjamin Wilson. 

To found, by individual exertion, a new trade which shall 
enrich a whole community; to establish a great mercantile 
house, and so to consolidate the character of its productions as 
to ensure not only a continuance of its reputation, but a perma- 
nent advantage to the locality where its operations are carried 
on — are works of no ordinary merit — tasks demanding no small 
expenditure of labour, and the possession of no ordinary talent. 
Fortunate, indeed, was it for the town of Burton-on-Trent that 
in Benjamin Wilson, and his successor, Samuel Allsopp, it 
possessed two men equal to such great works. 

A man more competent than Benjamin Wilson cannot easily 
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be imagined. With a mind firm and disciplined, compreliensiYe 
in his views of business, and at the same time minutely careful 
in details, he was of a truly large spirit, yet a shrewd financier ; 
the very soul of honour, and thorough man of business ; a 
theorist^ yet a practical man ; a speculator, yet of caution 
bordenng on closeness. True in his friendships, exact in his 
engagements, simple in manners, hearty in feelings, amiable in 
demeanour, courteous in all communications, he never lost a 
friend or made an enemy ; he extended his transactions without 
creating jealousy, and rendered every customer a warm partisan. 
The character he achieved for his brewery he regarded as the 
best legacy he could leave to his children. Such as was his 
own character, such was the tone ** old Benjamin Wibon," as 
he is still affectionately called at Burton, gave to his house ; 
such was the feeling preserved by his son and nephew, and such 
is it now conscientiously maintained by his grandnephew. 

It has been already observed that the Burton beer trade 
was merely local, extending only to the surrounding towns 
and villages, and such places as might be reached by the pack- 
horse roads of the period ; for the days of old Benjamin Wilson 
were early days, when roads were few. There are people now 
living at Burton who can remember when the roads to Bepton 
and to Bretby were first made ; when the High Street was 
unpaved, and the stream that now cleanses the main sewer 
ran down the middle of the public way ; when the house- 
doors were reached by flights of stone steps; and when old 
Isaac Bass, the carrier of Nether Hall (once the seat of the 
Blounts, but now, as then, an old dilapidated brick house), in 
Anderstaff Lane, might be seen trudging up the High Street 
by the side of the one-horse cart in which he conveyed goods 
to and from Burton to Ashby ; or stopping on his way to talk 
of business and drink his nip of Burton with the waggoner, 
who, with his six black horses, their tails tied up, nets over 
their haunches, their frontlets so peculiar to this vicinity, and 
flyeaps on theii'ears, was about to start for a ten days' journey 
ifi London, waiting awhile to give time for the sorrowful and 
long £Eu:ewells of his passengers on so momentous an occasion. 
Then, too, would old Isaac, boasting of the strength and good« 
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nesl9 of Bnrixm ale, learn with wonderment horn the waglfMer, 
that there was hardly a house in London wheie raeh oaaM 
be procored, save at the I^eacook in Gray's Inn Lane ; and tiiat, 
when he took np a spare barrel or so (for it was only whiit W«i 
thought cotdd be spared that Benjamin Wilson senttoLondMi) 
it was mnch sought after. 

Nobody in Bnrton then thought of London as a market to 
their ales. They reached St. Petersbnrg before London ; and 
the Empress Catharine, as we learn f^om soandalons chroniektt 
of the period, freely used them— nay, that even the Cettf Peter 
and his boorish nobility delighted in them long before either <tf 
our royal Georges had imbibed their fragrance at St. James's. 
An eye-witness of the festivities of the Czar, as quoted in tiie 
" Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia," recently published by 
Mr. George Fowler, thus describes the order of an imperial 
banquet under Peter the Great : — 

" As soon as one sits down, one is obliged to drink a cup of 
brandy, after which they ply you with great glasses of adul- 
terated tokay and other vitiated wines, and between whiles a 
bumper of the strongest English beer !" 

This " strong English beer " was the Burton alelA:ewed by 
the predecessors of the present firm of AUsopp and Sons. 
What had been at first introduced as a luxury by the Oaar 
became afterwards a fashionable beverage in his court) and 
an article of large consumption among his subjects. Thus, 
then, the trade of Burton-on-Trent was great with the metto^ 
polis of Russia, while it was almost valueless with the metro- 
polis of England. 

And how did this happen ? It is a curious instance of the 
importance of intercommunication to every country, and a 
chapter in the history of inland navigation and conveyance, 
by river, canal, or railway, which we may hereafter, and at 
greater length, lay before the reader. 

Finding that every other town and place on the Trent was 
enjoying tiie advantage of a navigable river, as well as of 
communication with the north of England and the midland 
counties, while the navigation stopped within five or six miles 
of their good town, where the course of the river was impeded 
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by shallows and banks, it was no one's basiness to rcxtaov^r- 
the worthy people of Burton met together, and determined to 
remedy the evil# This ootdd only be efifected by inducing Lord 
Paget to improve his property, by giving him certain tolls <m 
the river ; and no sooner was this clearly understood by his 
lordship than he pushed the Trent Navigation Act through both 
Houses, with a flourishing preamble, that reads very much like 
the prriiminary prospectus of some modem railway company :-^ 

'< Forasmuch as makeing the river Trent, in tiie counties <^ 
Derby, Leicester, and Stafford, navigable, will very much ad- 
vance trade and commerce, and occasion a communioatieii 
between the easteme and westeme parts of this kingdom, 
whereby they may be made much more helpfdll and serviceaMi^ 
to each other, and the midland parts of this kingdome not 
only fbmished with such foreign commodities as they want^ 
but be enabled the better to dispose of the products of their 
owne countrey, to the incouragement and increase of their 
manufacture, whereby their poor (which are now very numerous) 
may be the better imployed, and the public good of the kingp- 
dom be much advanced.*' 

The Trent Navigation extended to OainsborOugh^ which 
oommmiioated with Hull, the English port fbr Baltic ptoduo^ 
Here the Burton ale gradually found its way ; and the Baltic 
captains introducing it by degrees to the ports to which they 
traded, it soon grew into demand, and was imported from Bng^- 
land in larger quantities. 

As the Midland people wanted hemp^ flax, and staves, the 
Russian captains came to Burton to dispose of their cargoes. 
But there the people, not having much capital, could only offer 
good ale in exchange, which being strong and sweet, as it 
Was then the custom to brew it, greatly pleased the northern 
strangers. They soon came back for more ; and> in course of 
time, created so great and increasing a home trade, that ** old 
B^ijamin Wilson " was induced to devote to it his particular 
attention. 

In 1748 we have evidence that the operations of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Wileon were on no small scale, as the entries in the 
books of account) ranging from 1748 to 1769, amply testi^. 
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Thus, in 1765, the account of Messrs. Blayden, of Hull, firam 
October to March, is £373 9s. lOd. ; and that of Messrs. 
John and William Hombj, of Gainsborough, for the suae 
period, is £288 5s. lOjd. These, moreover, are supposed to be 
balances of account in return for Memel hemp and Russian flax. 

In 1766, the account of Messrs. Samuel Watson and Sons, 
of Hull, is settled by £655 Os. 4d, ; Messrs. George Storoy 
and Co., £359 13s. 3d.; and Mr. Robert Wilberfoioe, 
£428 13s. 2d., which he paid in flax. From 1770 to 1790, 
a volume of correspondence exists which aflbrds sufficient 
proof of the great extent of the business, and the large foreign 
connections of the house. The contents of this volimie are 
exceedingly curious, as records of the transactions of an old 
firm. Part of the business was evidently conducted by barter, 
seldom, however, exceeding 25 per cent. ; and this in a descrip- 
tion of produce necessary for the business, such as timber, 
staves, &c. 

Thus, in reply to Mr. Laughton, of Shegby, November 16, 
1770, Mr Wilson writes : — " We are not stinted for quantity, 
but can take 2, 3, or 400 quarters;" and, November 19, in 
writing to Mr. Thorley, of HuU, he says, " Casks we can dis- 
pense with, having already the best part of 1000 of all sorts in 
our possession,"->— small, indeed, in proportion to the more than 
100,000 casks which the house of Allsopp and Sons have lying 
out in diflerent stores. 

Numerous letters, the details of which refer to particular 
business transactions, evidence the steadily-increasing reputa- 
tion of the Burton ales brewed by the predecessor of Messrs. 
Allsopp, and the constantly-accumulating amount of capital 
embarked in the estabUslunent. The increase of business is 
shown in a letter to Mr. Charles Best, dated Jan. 12, 1774, in 
which it is said — 

** We have already two large Brewhouses employ'd, and 
about to use a third : the whole of which will take all the 
Money I can raise with convenience to myself, beyond which I 
do not choose to go." 

The vast increase and importance of the trade with Russia 
is also noted in the same letter : — " With respect to the Quan- 
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tity of Ale likely to go to St. Petersburg, it wd. be very 
considerable could the orders be compleated, but fix>m 
various causes that is impossible. The other Ports have 
made great demands upon us this year, so that, though a 
great deal of Ale will be brew'd from this Time to the 
5th of April, yet we hope and believe Petersburg cannot 
be overcharged. Our orders for that place exceed 600 Hogs- 
heads.'' 

We will give a letter from Mr. Benjamin "Wilson, 
addressed to a St. Petersburg house, Oct. 23, 1775, literally 
and in full, since it distinctly states the method in which 
the foreign trade was conducted. As a mercantile letter, 
it is a model of courtesy, clearness, and business-like expia- 
tion. 

" To Mr. John Daniel Newman and Co., Petersbg. 

" Gentlemen, — ^We reed, in Course your much-esteemed 
Favor, dated the 28th July, and Contents noted. We confess 
ourselves concerned that some little Difficulty attending ye 
first Interpretation of yr. Letter has protracted in some degree 
the Dispatch of our Keply, and in consequence subjected us to 
the probable imputation of Inattention wch. we ever wish 
and shall endeavour to stand exempt from ; but as that Incon- 
venience is in some Measure removed, any future letter we 
may have ye Pleasure to receive, we can be informed of with the 
greater Facility. To people who have the Credit of their own 
Manufacture and ye inseparable Interest of their Friends at 
Heart, we cannot but feel an accumulated Satisfaction at every 
additional Instance of our Ale proving fine and distinguishing 
itself, wch. in Justice to its Character we have ye happiness to 
say our Friends have universally confirmed. To ye several 
Queries of yr. Letter, we beg leave to acquaint you, that tho' 
many merchants in St. Petersburg are supplied with Burton 
Ale from our House, yet there are many that we are not 
immediately connected with, their orders being principally 
transmitted thro' ye Houses of Hull and London, which may 
be called their Kepresentatives, and from whom we receive the 
greatest share of our orders ; but, as a foreign Connexion wd. 
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be equally acceptable when satisfactorilj established, we shd. 
consider it with equal Attention and Respect. The Price of 
Ale last Year at Burton, from ye extravagant Price of Grain, 
sold for 17d. per Gallon : what may be ye price for ye present 
Season is as yet undetermined, the value of wch. is generally 
regulated by the Average Cost of Grain, wch. so early in ye 
Season wd. be premature to say. 

" You desire to know at what price we can undertake to 
ship you the Ale pr. Gallon, free on Board, which is a mode 
we are never accustomed to observe, as our Friends always pay 
us for ye ale deld. at Burton, and defray the Consequent 
Expenses of Fret, and Shippg. themselves ; and as we our- 
selves wish to reap no Benefit therefrom, take this opportunity 
of subjoining for yr. own Satisfaction an acct. of the Fret, to 
Hull, and other Expenses, by way of specimen, on thirty Hhds. 
of Ale shipped the last Season, which, with very little or no 
Variation, may be proportioned for a larger or a lesser qty. 
Our Casks of 80 gall. Size we charge 22s. each, of 40 Gall, lis., 
both peculiar to Petersbg. Markett, and which being made of 
ye best Materials our Friends do cheariully agree to. Tho' ye 
Price of Ale cannot be decisively fixed from ye Principle of 
wishing to charge you neither more nor less than ye common 
Price for Ale of Equal Quality, yet we doubt not you wd. 
readily consent to be put upon ye same Footing with those of 
our choicest Customers ; and, to convince you that we wish to 
consider all with the same Degree of Advantage, do refer you 
to the House of Messrs. Coole and Watson, Mr. Seebeck, Mr. 
Jas. Jackson's, and others, for ye Faith of our assurance, who 
we doubt wd. give you ye needful Satisfaction on that 
Head. We need not observe that for ye Value of any Transac- 
tion of this Nature we are always guaranteed in a Foreign 
Connexion either upon Amsterdam or London, in some indubi- 
table House, to be paid any I'ime in ye Months of June, July, 
or August, as is convenient fr. our friend, and that, if these 
Proposals shd. meet yr. Approbation, we shd. be glad to cul- 
tivate yr. correspondence, who are with ye greatest Sincerity 
and Respect, gent., yr. mo. obet. servts., 

" B. Wilson & Co." 
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A listto in 1775 mentions the retirement of Mr. John 
Walker Wilson ; and also serves to show how gradnallf the 
bAiise hady in consequenee of the ez/;ellenoe of the article sup* 
plied hy it, heen enabled to extricate itself from the embarrass- 
ing and occasionally complicated method of conducting; its 
transactions by barter, into which the sudden entry into so 
large a business by ** old Benjamin Wilson" had incTitably 
led hinu In a letter dated Feb. 25, 1778, Benjamin Wilson, 
the younger, announces the retirement of his brother William 
from Urn business in his favour ; and in Sept 1{3, 1779, we find 
loam returning his thanks to Mr. Frederick William Von 
ABkom for his " very great civility to him while at Dantzic, 
and bis manifest; desire to make his visits always agreeable*" 
A letter, in 1789, to Mr. Boss, mentions a bill of lading of 
150| casks of Burton ale shipped in the Friendship, Captain 
Sfiowd<m, for account of our mutual and worthy friend Mr. 
John Eb^hhard Tauber, of Warsaw." 

A letter of June 15, to Messrs. John James Roekampeff 
and Co., and another of Sept. 9, 1789, to Mr. C. F. Zimmer«- 
man, famish us with some details in respect to cajsks — an 
important item in the expenses of Burtoif ale, as well to the 
publie as to the brewers. 

The whole contents of this volume of mercantile correspond- 
ence tend to show with what laborious diligence, high 
integrity, and anxious care, the great business of the house of 
Benjamin Wilson and Sons was originated and consolidated. 

The success of the Duke of Bridgewater's canals induced a 
number of the Staffordshire gentlemen to revive the idea of 
canal navigation through their county, for the advancement 
of the landed interest and the benefit of trade ; and Brindley, 
the great origiuator of canals, thus undertook to unite the 
Trent and the Mersey. In 1765 the act was obtained ; and 
Brindley's original intention was to have brought the canal 
into Burton ; but this was prevented by the ignorant jealousy 
of the Trent Navigation Committee, who, fortified by the 
opinion of their engineer that no canal could be carried over 
the Dove, rejected every proposal. Brindley, however, efSdcted 
this by an aqueduct ; and the wiseacres of Burton saw, in 1779, 
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the canal carried on to Birmingham, and extensive wharves 
and warehouses erected on its branches, while tbey fhemaelTei 
were compelled to cart their goods more than a ndle, and load 
and unload, in place of landing or carting from their own 
doors. After many years, when the navigation of the Trent 
to Burton had been totally destroyed — all goods being sent 
by the canal instead of the river — a branch was made into 
Burton at the south end of the town, just in time to be super- 
seded by the railways, which have again revived the connec- 
tion between Burton, Liverpool, and HulL The oompletioa 
of this canal in 1777 gave a great impetus to the foreign trade 
of Benjamin Wilson and Sons, by affording increased taoBty 
and economy of communication. In 1776 Mr. Benjamin Wilson 
the younger proceeded to Dantzic to preserve and increase the 
connection of the house ; it being the custom then, as now, to 
send the younger members of a firm to visit the principal 
seats of trade, to become personally acquainted with the mer- 
chants, and to habituate themselves to business. This visit 
of Mr. Benjamin Wilson the younger was indeed fortunate ; 
for the knowledge he then acquired enabled him to open such a 
connection with Poland, and the provinces bordering on the 
Baltic, as afterwards essentially tended to the aggrandisement 
of the house, and served to secure it from the effects of the 
Austrian tariff, which shortly after came into force. 

It was about this time that an incident happened, fraught 
with the highest importance to the friture interests of Burton- 
on-Trent. Those who drink pale ale in India, or restore their 
health by the mild tonic of bitter beer, little know that for 
these enjoyments and that bitterness, as for the sweets and 
bitters of life, they are indebted to the sly god Cupid ; but, as 
Sir Walter Raleigh says, 

** What thing is love, that nought can countervail !" 

In a deep valley about ^ve miles north-west of Ashbourne, 
where the country swells towards the Peak, there is still 
standing, on a gentle eminence, an old manor-house with 
pointed gables, commanding the whole dale, and in olden days 
the seat of the ancient Derbyshire family of the Allsopps of the 
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Dale. The first we hear of them is in the person of one Hugh 
de AUsopp, or Elleshope (for so the name is written in charters, 
indifferently), who went with King Richard I. to the Holy 
Land, and upon whom the king, for his good service in the 
siege of Acre, bestowed the honour of knighthood, and for the 
further augmentation of his honour gave him an escutcheon, 
argent, a fesse gulea between six falcons heads erased sable 
armed. This Hugh went as captain of .a company under the 
conduct of Sir Ralph de Lylebume, who was colonel of four 
companies; which Sir Ralph (in recompense for services to 
him done), upon his return gave to him in marriage his niece, 
the daughter of Roger de Farington, with certain lands in the 
county of Derby. 

This "Elleshope,'' as we learn from a charter in 1806, was 
an ancient demesne of the Crown, which had been granted to 
William Ferrers, Earl of Derby, who, in the reign of King 
John, granted the town of AUsopp to Gwen, son of Gamel de 
Alsop, to hold by homage and service of 10s. per annum (no 
trifling amount, considering the then value of money) and suit 
to the wapentake of Wirksworth. 

For seventeen generations the AUsopps of the Dale enjoyed 
this as their patrimony, and though they had increased and 
multiplied in divers counties, and had become possessed of 
large estates in Worcester and elsewhere, yet the old house in 
the Dale was regarded as their chief and proudest inheritance. 
Anthony Allsopp, who had married a daughter of Sir John 
Gell, of Hopton, after selling, in 1688, nine several estates in 
Allsopp, Newtown, and Thorpe, to John Brovni Esq., parted 
vrith the family seat, in 1691, to Sir Philip Gell, his 
brother-in-law. The family then took up their residence in 
Derby ; and Mr. James Allsopp, the great-grandson of this 
Anthony Allsopp, having married the daughter of old Benjamin 
Wilson, thus commenced, the connection of the old knightly 
family of the Dale with the brewing trade of Burton-upon-Trent. 

The names of Allsopp and the brewing trade, however, had 
long been associated ; for we find a Mr. Allsopp mentioned as 
the " king's brewer" by Pepys in his " Diary." Indeed we 
are indebted to this Mr, Allsopp for the original story of 
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Gharles II.'s promise to Lvoj Waters about her son the Duke 
ot Monmouth, and the Duke's claim to legitimacy ; since the 
king's brewer tells all the secrets of the Kojal household, and 
how his majesty used to go to Lady Castlemaine's nuisory at 
midnight, and have the children up and dance with them. 

What is wanting in the connecting links of the history of 
the brewing trade of Burton can be best learned in a naf* 
ratiye of the transactions of the houses of Benjamin Wilson 
and Ca, B. Wilson Brothers, Wilson and AUsopp, and Samillel 
Allsopp and Sons. We are enabled to take up the nanmtit^ 
from nearly a century since, and connect it with the present 
time by living testimony. 

At the little picturesque boat-house, which stands on th6 
right bank, nearly embowered in trees, aboi^t a mile below the 
bridge of Burton, down the river between the ancient Mling* 
mills, and that once worked by old Sir Kobert Peel, may wtoHs^ 
times be met on his way home to Derby, where he is now located, 
a bright-eyed and brisk old fellow, named Dyche. This decent 
man is full of information on the early history of the Bnrtott 
brewing trade ; and some of his remembrances may be worth 
preserving. ** He has drank Burton ale all his life, and should 
soon be * poisoned,'" he says, '' if he did not drink it ; he takM 
little, but strong ; and prefers the old sort. He remembers old 
Benjamin Wilson well — a kind, hearty, portly, well-Aivoared 
old gentleman, somewhat peppery withal, but never angfy 
without a cause, and always ready to reason with the men^ 
When Dyche was a little boy he used to cany hk fathers's 
dinner to Benjamin Wilson's brewery. As for saying tiiat 
Benjamin Wilson began the brewery, that could not be ; for 
the brewery was so old that no One ever heard of its having * 
b^inning. The very land it stood upon was freehold; and 
that made it out to be older than the abbey. His father had 
worked forty years at the brewery. He himself was twelve 
years old at the time (it must be remarked that this gives us a 
trddition of 102 years, and carries us back to 1751). His 
feither was a sawyer. His business was to saw up the timber 
(brought from the Baltic in exchange for ale) into staves fbr 
the coopers to make the casks, in which the Bnrton a)e is kept 
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in stock, in place of yats, and of which a large quantity was 
worked up at the brewery. He was apprenticed, through the 
kindness of Mr. Wilson, to John Hill, a cooper at the brewery. 
Such a service was then thought as good as an inheritance. 
He used to work with his father. Old Benjamin Wilson did 
not allow his men to get drunk. They were all wholesome 
fellows (and so are . the men there now), not bloated, big, and 
** rotten" like the Londpn. porter-brewers. Old Wilson would 
let the men have ale, but not'strong.beerto drink at discretion. 
Sobriety was the rule, but his f&ther was one of the excep- 
tions ; so were most of the sawyers, for old Wilson was obliged 
to fetch them from the public-houses when work was " on the 
stretch.'' He remembered the old gentleman saying to him 
when he told him he was going to work with his father, " I 
doubt he will do thee no good." He replied, " I will try and 
make him a sober man.'' He succeeded in doing so, and his 
father and mother were happy ever afterwards, and he and 
his brothers had always a good home to go to. His regular 
wages were £1 5s. weekly. He has earned £4 a week, and 
some sawyers regularly earned £3 a week, and even £6 a 
week. He and his brother left the brewhouse when Bonaparte 
knocked down the foreign trade ; for then there was nothing 
for them to do. They went to Derby to seek their fortunes as 
common sawyers, wi^ ten pounds between them. They first 
introduced the use of the circular saw at Derby, became tim- 
ber merchants, and realized an independence. Dyche is now 
seyenty-four, and was apprenticed at Wilson's brewery at 
fourteen. There have been great alterations in ales. He does 
not like the change. The commonest ale, when he was a boy, 
was as strong as the strongest ale brewed now. The taste for 
strong ale had gone out, in consequence of an alteration in the 
quality of drinkable ales by Mr. Samuel Allsopp, which he 
first tried at Liverpool. The Burton brewers did not send 
much to London— only what they could spare, and what could 
not be consumed in their own neighbourhood. The little that 
went was carried to London in waggons, the waggoners taking 
orders, and guaranteeing the return of the barrels, the outlay 
of capital on which was something enormous. Wilson was 
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the only brewer that sent abroad, and his the only great houBe 
at Burton. 

In his time, says Dyche, the other br e wer s were small 
dealers : their names were — ^Eyans, Worthington, Sketchley, 
Clay, Hackett, Mnsgroye, Dicken, Sherrard, Moororoft, and Lee- 
son, Old Benjamin Wilson had two sons and one daughter, 
who was very beautifbl. Mr. James AUsopp married her. 
He was the father of Mr. Samuel Allsopp, whose son, Mr. 
Henry, now has the Inrewery. Benjamin Wilson the younger 
had no children, and took his nephew Samuel into the bnsineas, 
much to his father's displeasure, who wished him to be brought 
up to the church. John Walker Wilson, the other son of old 
Benjamin, when he found how grand and great the brewing 
business had grown to be, came to Burton, and the old gentle- 
man took him into partnership. But John Walker WHaoa 
could not be quiet. Benjamin Wilson was always for Hie 
foreign trade, and John Walker Wilson wanted to have f^e 
home trade also ; so they separated, and he started for himself 
in the home line, and built thebrewhouse that Mr. Evans had 
afterwards, and which is now Mr. Worthington's. But he ''made 
no hand of it,'' and his brewery failed. True it is that nobody 
lost by him, but he gave up Inrewing. John Walker Wilson 
started the Burton Bank with Mr. Dalrymple. Samuel 
Allsopp succeeded Benjamin Wilson the younger, and a hard 
time he had of it ; for though Mr. Benjamin had beaten 
all the other brewers, even his own brother, yet there was 
somebody stronger than him, and that was Bonaparte. He 
soon settied all their foreign trade, — and this was in Samuel 
Allsopp's first year; but he got over it, and they are now the 
greatest people here. 

Isaac Bass, he says, went to Musgrave's brewhouse as head 
tunner's-man. Young Benjamin Wilson lived and died a 
bachelor, and left the old brewery to Mr. Samuel Allsopp, his 
nephew. None of the work in Wilson's brewery, or anywhere 
else in Burton, was done by machinery. The pumping up of 
the water was then handwork; now it is turned by steam. 
Benjamin Wilson used to brew five tubs (218 bushels) arday. 
He supposes Allsopp's now brew fifty tubs (2180 bushels) arday. 
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When he first went, there were in Wilson's employ thirty men, 
as brewers, maltsters, sawyers, and coopers. They had only 
to take the beer about in the neighbourhood, or down to the 
river-side to be put on board the barges ; but the canal changed 
this. 

The robbery on these barges was very great. There 
were certain locks where they always made a rule to put in a 
spile. John Walker Wilson used to send Peter Smith's uncle, 
Joe Smith, down to Gainsborough to take care of the ale, when 
on its way to Hull; for Joseph, the grandfather of Peter, had 
been a Trent boat captain, and a rough lot to deal with were 
the Trent boatmen, having things very much their own way, 
and insisting on rights and privileges like a set of inland 
pirates." 

Such is old Dyche's story, as told in his very words. It 
may serve to preserve the memory of the past. 

Successful as was the firm of Benjamin Wilson and Son, it 
received a severe shock from the promulgation of the well 
known Russian tariff. The Empress Catherine, though as 
partial to Burton ale as the Great Peter, could not entirely 
control the humours of her subjects ; and was induced by 
Prince Potemkin to institute a commercial tariff by which, from 
her Imperial Majesty's ardent desire to protect the agriculture 
of the Russian empire, and to protect the native brewing of 
very bad black beer, she imposed heavy duties on the importa- 
tion of Burton ale. There was, in consequence, deep mourning 
in Moscow, and loud groans in St Petersburg; but dire as was 
the lamentation along the shores of the Baltic, it was nothing 
to the grumbling and sorrow at Burton in Benjamin Wilson 
and Sons' brewery. 

Nothing, however, could be done but push the Burton ale 
into the Polish provinces ; and the Polish nobility showed their 
fall appreciation of the flavour, and purity, and potency of 
Wilson and Sons' Burton ales. In lordly halls, and at costly 
banquets, it was quaffed in vast quantities; and spreading 
through Poland across the frontier to Prussia, it soon began to 
make its way into remoter districts of Germany. 

In 1805 Mr. Benjamin Wilson, known as the " younger," 
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to distingiiiBli him from " old BeDJamin Wilson/' the founder 
of the fortunes of the house, retired from the brewery, which 
he left, being a bachelor, with the stock and plant, in the hands 
of his nephew, Mn Samuel Allsopp, who, at the age of twenty- 
four, thus found himself at the head of one of the largest, if not 
the oldest breweries in the kingdom. But he was without 
capital — a circumstance of which those who placed the young 
gentleman in this position never anticipated he would feel 
the disadvantage, but rather regarded themselves as having 
raised him up to the ** highest coin and pinnacle of 'vantage," 
and fairly started him on the road to fortune ; for the brewery 
had been now the means of establishing two generations in 
opulencei and the trade was such as more than adequately 
supplied its own resources. It happened, fortunately, how- 
ever, that Mr. Samuel Allsopp had increased his resources by a 
marriage with Miss Fowler, oi Shrewsbury — a lady of large 
fortune, and the heiress of one of the oldest families in Stafford- 
shire. 

The name of Wilson was still preserved as the title of 
the firm, conjointly with that of Allsopp, from being so well 
known to the foreign merchants in the Russian and Baltic 
provinces, from whom letters often reached Burton bearing 
simply the direction to " Herr Benjamin Wilson, England," 
who, full of years, and with the affectionate respect of all 
around him, died at Burton in 1812, and lies buried in the 
parish church. 

In 1806, most unexpectedly, and exposing to the severest 
test the skill and energies of ike young brewer, '< a chill and 
nipping frost" succeeded the sunshine whi(^ for neariy a cen- 
tury had gilded the house of Benjamin Wilson. The Continent 
was suddenly closed to British Commerce by the Berlin and 
Milan decrees of the Emperor Napoleon. The other houses of 
Burton-on-Trent felt little of the effects ; but the well-directed 
Idow at the foreign commerce of Great Britain fell with crush- 
ifkg force on the house of Wilson and AUsopp, destroying the 
^,bolfi of their Baltic trader and at once stopping their exports 
tfifjIUuBia and Poland. 
'. . . So ahn^ 00 sudden, and so unexpected was this shock, 
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that Mr. Thomas Allsopp, who was actively engaged in 
advancing the interest of the house ahroad, and studying the 
Baltic trade in Hamburg, was surrounded by the merchants on 
the Exchange, and urged to immediate flight. He passed 
through one gate of the city as the French army entered by 
another, and thus escaped by a few minutes the fate of many 
English at that time on the Continent, who found themselves 
suddenly seized and to be confined at Verdun for the next 
eight years. Travelling in those days for an English house on 
the Continent was no very agreeable or easy task ; for the 
French military were not particular in their abuse of England ; 
and few Englishmen endured insult without resenting it, at 
whatever peril of life or imprisonment. But even now the 
fame of Allsopp's ale was wide-spread, and the name a sufficient 
passport; for Marshal Blucher, who was then a prisoner, on 
parole, at Hamburg, as soon as he heard that Mr. Thomas 
AUsopp was an Englishman, and related to a member of that 
firm, came up to him, expressed his admiration of the " bonne 
biere '' of Wilson and Allsopp, and cultivated hisfacquaintance 
as long as they were both in the town. It was some pleiMsure 
to Mr. Thomas Allsopp, whohad left the Marshal a prisoner when 
he himself escaped, to meet him again in Paris, after the battle 
of Waterloo, and to revive the acquaintance. 

But we are digressing. We left Mr. Samuel Allsopp, amid 
the ruins of his household gods, deplorably situated, with his 
vats full, and his trade almost at an end ; for during that year 
(1807) he had scarcely an order for a cask of ale ! Under such 
circumstances, the only course was to wait the tide of events ; 
so the house rested on its oars from 1806 to 1814, occasional 
endeavours being made to introduce the Burton ale . into 
the general English trade; but these not being vigorously 
pushed, were not very successful, except as seeds sown for a 
future harvest. The best men of the house were, however, 
retained, and the establishment of clerks supported ; for Mr* 
Samuel Allsopp, from his knowledge of German feeling, 
expected every year that Napoleon would be driven back. He 
also employed agents for his English trade ; but although in 
this effort he met with comparatively little success, the cele- 
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brity of the ales of Barton nevertheless began sensibly to 
increase in England; and the few samples that had found 
their way to the metropolis had created a London demand. 
The trade was no longer oonfiaed to the local districts; tiie 
facilities of communication by roads and canals had now come 
faXLy into operation, and changes had taken place in the rela- 
tive positions and circumstances of the Burton brewers. The 
old house of Musgrave and Go. had passed into the hands of 
the Messrs. Evans; who, having had the command of the 
home market ales, had damaged their trade by carelessness in 
buying barley, and by attempting an improvement in the old 
method of running ales in wooden pipes, by exchanging 
tiiem for iron — a material which gave the ales a chalybeate 
flavour, and a tMnness not agreeable to the taste of the tiiae. 
Old Isaac Bass, the carrier of Nether Hall, had given ov«r 
driving his cart, and more ambitiously started a waggon ; while 
Ms son Michael) having first served some time in an attorney's 
office, married the daughter of Mr. Abraham Hoskins, set up 
brewing for himself, and successftilly ran into Mr. John Evans's 
business. Mr. Worthingfton had from small beginnings, by 
honest industry, perseverance, and good conduct, obtained a 
fair connection ; and laid the foundation of the firm now known 
as that of Worthington and Bobinson. 

In 1813 the battle of Leipsic gave token of the fall- 
ing fortunes of Napoleon ; and in 1814 Mr. AUsopp went to 
Dantzic, and thence to Warsaw, following, as the Frendi 
armies retreated, the tracks of his former trade. He remained 
at Dantzic, and in the Baltic provinces, for two years, renewing 
the connections of his house, and restoring to some extent his 
trade. But by this time, owing to the stoppage of supply from 
1806 to 1814, the demand for Burton ales was nearly destroyed. 
The taste of the people had changed ; while the absence of 
good ale had led to dram-drinking. The old Polish nobility, 
the once great patrons of Burton beer, had been destroyed or 
scattered by the war, and their estates either confiscated or 
laid waste. In spite of these adverse circumstances, however, 
otders were obtained, but by no means so extensive as before 
the Berlin and Milan decrees. They, however, began gradually 



to increase; and the prospects of Wilson and AUsopp were 
once more in the ascendant. 

In 1820 Fortune, that hoodwinked goddess, who, in the 
words of Dryden, 

''Giv«s and resumes, and smiles and frowns by fits," 
as if determined to make np for former mischief, threw her 
most faTonring smiles upon the fortunes of Wilson and Allsopp. 
A new Russian tariff came out this year, by which all prohibi- 
tory duties on Burton ale were extinguished ; and Mr. Poulett 
Thomscm (afterwards Lord Sydenham), who at that time repre- 
sented the eminent firm of Thomson, Bonor, and Company at 
St. Petersburg, sent Messrs. Wilscm and Allsopp an order for 
five hundred barrels of Burton ale. The order was immediately 
executed ; and the hopes of Mr. Allsopp naturally raised. He 
started for St Petersburg, whence he proceeded to Moscow, 
visiting also all the Russian ports. He returned with the 
brightest expectations, and numerous promises of support; and 
consequently malted and brewed extensively to meet the ex- 
pected demand. This he did with the greater confidence; 
since, although more than one brewer had attempted the new 
opening for trade, the Russians, like the East Indians, refused 
to take any other ale, whether from Burton or elsewhere, which 
did not bear the Wilson and AUsopp brand. But these brilliant 
anticipations were doomed to sudden disappointment. 

In 1822 intelligence unexpectedly reached Burton that an- 
other tariff had been promulgated at St. Petersburg, by which 
that of 1620 was repealed, and a high import duty, amounting 
to a prohibition, imposed upon all English ales. Again Mr. 
Allsopp found himself with a large stock on hand at home, and 
another lying at Cronstadt, consigned to Thomson and Co., of 
St. Petersburg. True it was that the firm were allowed to 
bond the imported stock at St. Petersburg, but no mitigation 
of the impost was allowed; nor was it until 1826 that the 
transaction could be closed, when the proceeds were found not 
even to cover the expenses. The object of this proceeding, on 
the part of the Russian government, was avowedly to protect 
Russian agriculture ; but, curiously enough, while English ak 
was thus heavily taxed, English porter was excepted from the 
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duty, it being affirmed that ale could be made in Russia^ but 
not porter. The Messrs. Barclay became aware of the exoep* 
tion, pushed their trade -vigorously into this new channel, and 
obtained the English beer business, which being thus lost to 
Mr. Allsopp is said to have given the first impetus to the 
present fortunes of the house of Barclay and Perkins, who 
still almost monopolize the Russian supply of London porter. 

Great as was now the risk, and imminent the peril of a 
mighty loss which would shake the foundation of the house, 
the efforts of Mr. Allsopp to meet the emergency were adequate 
to the occasion. With the hope of effecting some modification 
of the injurious tariff, he sent a circular note to ey^ member 
of Parliament, showing l)ow. inimical, not merely to himaclf 
and his trade, but to English interests, was this policy on 
the part of Russia. He .lost no time in appealing to the 
Government, and setting his case fully before it But 
neither the administration nor the members of Parliament 
troubled themselves about the matter, the one regarding it as 
a case of individual profit or loss ; the others — at that time less 
enlightened by political economy, and the statistics of trade — 
passed the application by unheeded; while Lord Liverpool 
pooh-poohed the memorial and representations of the house of 
Wilson and Allsopp, and the matter dropped. Mr. Allsopp 
might, it is true, have bribed the corrupt Russian ministry ; 
but he did better, for he sent his brother, Mr. Thomas Allsopp, 
on a journey through the United Kingdom. Thus he esta- 
blished a home trade, which became the opening of a new career, 
and led to renewed prosperity and great success. 

Li spite of grave doubts, and much serious dissuasion among 
people who pretended to think that it was not legitimate and 
respectable for a wholesale house to adopt such means of giving 
publicity to their wares, the following "circular" was some- 
what unwillingly, but under the pressure of circumstanoes, 
issued by Wilson and Allsopp : — 

" RUSSIAN TARIFF. 

" In consequence of the sudden prohibitory measures adopted 
by the Russian Government, affecting various exports from 
Great Britain, 
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" Wilson and AUsopp, of Burton-npon-Trent, will direbtly 
offer to the public a quantity of rich pale and fine-flavoured 
Ale, of uncommon strength, brewed expressly for that market, 
at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. per gallon, at Burton (from 
whence there is a water conveyance to every part of the king- 
dom), in casks of about forty gallons each. 

'<T!he casks will be chained twenty-one shillings each; 
they are new, and of the first workmanship. 

" It is too well known to need comment that the Ale froin 
this Brewery has stood pre-eminent and unrivalled in the 
Baltic market for the last forty years ; and, without afiecting to 
presume on the unvaried preference shown to their Ale, they 
do not hesitate to express their full confidence that a trial will 
secure general approbation. Orders addressed to them at 
Burton-on-Trent will be promptly attended to. 

" N.B. — Noblemen and gentlemen have an opportunity of 
supplying themselves with this superior Ale for bottling, 
which, from the above circumstance, may not again occur. 

*' Burton-upon-Trentf March 16, 1822." 

The effect of this circular was the introduction of Burton 
Ale to the London and English market. Hitherto its use had 
been confined to the few favourite haunts and London resorts 
of the Staffordshire people ; or to such commercial men and tra- 
vellers as had relished and enjoyed this ancient and much-loved 
beverage in its native locality. Dr. Shaw, in his " History of 
Staffordshire," mentions the " Peacock" in Gray's Inn Lane as 
one of these. But immediately after the issue of this circular, 
" Burton Ale houses " sprang up. Few of the present genera- 
tion of Londoners but must remember their first " nip of 
Burton " at " Offley's," or at the Burton Ale House in the 
court, opposite Bow church, in Cheapside. The superior 
quality of the ale brewed by Wilson and AUsopp, which had 
been hitherto chiefly confined to the Baltic market, soon ren- 
dered it a favourite beverage ; but those who admired its flavour 
and its purity, and wished to drink more of it, found it too 
heady, too sweet, and too glutinous, if not too strong. Indeed 
it was so rich and luscious, that if a little were spilled on a 
table the glass would stick to it. Old Mr. OfBley, in pmntiiig 
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oat this circumstance to Mr. Thomas AUsopp, remarked, ** Why 
this strong ale of yours must have honey in it!" It was thii 
that led to the wise '' discoyery" by Dr. Booth, in 1830, who 
declared that he " could not make Burton ale without honey, 
resin, and plaster of Paris !'' that learned doctor haying tried 
to do so with Thames, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth and Alloa 
water, and gone through all the Scotch thin and weak styles 
of brewing, without once thinking of trying the Burtcm water 
wherewith to make Burton Ale ! 

This obseryation on the strength and sweetness of the Bur- 
ton ale, as rendering it unfit for the ordinary purposes of an 
eyery-day beyerage, and a closer examination of the ales in 
general consumption, their ayerage nastiness, their staleneas, 
and their almost uniyersal impurity, consequent on the many 
disgusting processes of fining, and the want of long traditional 
knowledge and skill in their manufacture— at last brought 
Mr. Allsopp to the resolution of making one grand ezperi* 
ment towards the improyement of this old English beyerage ; 
so that, combining a less degree of sweetness with a larger 
admixture of the finest hop, it might preserye the essential 
qualities of ale, and yet, with all the fine aroma and flayour of 
the ancient Saxon beyerage, attain to that neutral taste, in 
strength and quality, the possession of which had enabled the 
porter brewed by l^e great London houses to displace ales in 
general metropolitan consumption for nearly half a century. 

In the October season of 1822 Mr. Allsopp brewed the first 
specinien of the improyed Burton ale now so uniyersally drank 
and admired ; but though it came out £rom the tuns more bitter 
and less sickly, yet, from some difficulties in the new mode of 
manufiusture, this first brewing, when drawn by the houses at 
liyerpool to whom it was first sold, was not thoroughly suc- 
cessful. A doubt arose whether it would not be necessaiy to 
tuke back the whole, entailing another and a second yery heayy 
loss upon the firm, at a time when it was still struggling under 
the effects of the sudden blow from the total stoppage of the 
Russian trade. This danger, howeyer, was happily ayerted 
by a yisit paid to the Liyerpool houses in person by Mr. 
Allsopp, who induced his customers to continue drawing tho 
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ale, and so to give it time to mend itself, relying on tbe Trell- 
known property of the Burton ales to fine themselves, and to 
ripen and improve by the natural action of the water. A pro- 
mise to receive back all that was damaged or unsaleable ^fected 
this important purpose ; and, on the never-filing Mth of the 
firm of Wilson and Allsopp, the Liverpool houses continued 
to draw the ale with so advantageous a result, that ultimately 
none was returned. The experience thus attained was, how- 
ever, of the highest importance to the still grander experiment 
which was about to be made. 

At this time (1822), the foreign trade being regarded to a 
certain extent extinct, the name of Wilson — no member <^ the 
fjEunily under that designation being now in the house— was 
witiidrawn, as unnecessary to the English market; and the 
firm assumed the title of AIiLSOPP and jSONS, as it still bears. 

Up to this period, among the several brewers of Burton, 
there had existed the strictest union, the closest correspond- 
ence, and the most unreserved communication. Most of them 
Mr. Allsopp had seen gradually spring from humble into 
important firms ; nevertheless, between them and the great 
house of Wilson and Allsopp, no jealousies could exist. They 
could not venture upon competition; and as Mr. Allsopp 
extended his beer trade at Burton, so he enlarged the sphere 
of their several transactions, that the very crumbs frt)m so vast 
a table furnished them a continual feast. But about this period, 
as the English market became more available to his competitors, 
some of them, strange to say, forgot that, in their endeavours 
to injure their rival, they were in fact injuring themselves, 
by bringing the Burton ales into disrepute with the public. 

It was at this moment of gloomy procqpects and anticipated 
evils, when the hard-earned reputation and honourably-pre- 
served credit of the great firm of Wilson and Allsopp seemed 
to be threatened by a disastrous confluence of untoward cir- 
cumstance, beyond the capacity of the greatest commercial 
prudence to foresee, or the highest courage and conduct to 
avert, — it was at this moment that a ray of light broke upon 
their darkening fortunes from the East, soon to brighten 
into the full glow of prosperity. It has, indeed, been the good 
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fortune of Burton, that whaterer seemed most dangerous to 
the welfare of the house of Allsopp and Sons has heen, in reaHty, 
but the germ of some new success ; and invariably led to ntfw 
openings, as well for the aggrandizement of their operationB as 
to the enlargement of the commercial enterprise and trade of 
their native town. But let it be observed by the reader that 
in all these successes there was no chance, no mere accident ; 
that it was the able method in which the business of this gteat 
brewing firm was conducted ; the extensive scale of its opera- 
tions ; the diligent manner in which partner after partner had 
been trained by study and travel to the conduct of affiurs ; the 
long-accredited character of their manufeu^ture, and the stodioos 
care with which that character was maintained; — all these, 
superadded to the solid practical foundation established by the 
first Benjamin Wilson, and consolidated by his successors, 
enabled that house to avail itself of every opportunity, and to 
carry out every possible germ of advantage to its full develop- 
ment of success. 

Mr. Allsopp, though a man of high courage, and with 
a spirit as stanch as ever warmed the breast of a tme 
English gentleman, felt, nevertheless, somewhat daunted by 
the sudden obstacles that had risen in his path. While in this 
frame of mind he went to London early in the year 1822, 
intent, as we have before mentioned, on the advancement of 
his trade in the meti-opoUtan districts, and with the object of 
introducing the new ^e which he ;as then contemplating, 
first in the northern districts, and afterwards generally 
throughout England. 

It happened at this time, that dining with an East Indian 
Director, Mr. Marjoribanks, in the course of conversation he 
happened to make some remark on the late occurrences in 
Kussia, the neglect of his remonstrances by the government, 
and the gloomy prospects of his house from the loss of their 
European trade. 

" But why not, Allsopp," observed Mr. Marjoribanks, ** leave 
the cold climates, and try the warmer regions of the earth? 
Why do you not make an attempt on the Indian mcurket P^ 

** I never heard of it." 
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<< There are 5,000 hogsheads of English beer sent to 
Madras and Bengal every year ; and, what is more to your 
purpose, it is a trade that can never be lost ; for the climate 
is too hot for brewing, unless at a distance so great that 
the carriage must eat up all the profits ; and no tariff can 
ever affect you. We are all now dependent upon Hodgson, 
who has given offence to most of our merchants in India. 
But your Burton ale, so strong and sweet, will not suit our 
market." 

Here Mr. Maijoribanks rang the bell, and directed his 
butler to bring in a bottle of Hodgson's ale, that had been to 
India and back. The butler poured out a glass for Mr. 
Allsopp, who held it up to the light, and then, tasting it, ex- 
claimed, ** Is this the Indian Beer ? I can brew it." 

" If you can, it will be a fortune to you,*' was Mr. Marjori- 
bank's reply. 

On Mr. Allsopp's return to Burton-on-Trent, sitting one 
morning in his counting-house, one of the men came to tell 
him, ** There's a hamper for you, sir, just come down by the 
mail from London." On opening this it was found to contain 
a dozen of ale ; and with some joke about " coals to Newcastle" 
— "& present of ale to Samuel Allsopp "at Burton!" — ^he 
took up a bottle on which was written "Hodgson's Indian 
beer." Little did Mr. Allsopp imagine that he had at that 
moment in his hand the key to a colossal business, and the 
foundation of the future great prosperity of Burton-upon- 
Trent. 

Mr. Maijoribanks' recommendation, and the evident im- 
portance which that gentleman attached to it, by forward- 
ing this sample, forcibly impressed the mind of the great 
brewer ; so, setting aside the sample of malt which he was 
then carefully examining, he directed " Job Goodhead" to be 
summoned. 

Now this Job Goodhead was the maltster of the house ; and 
though apprenticed to Mr. Benjamin Wilson, in 1803, is still 
alive, as if to laugh to scorn what some have endeavoured 
to make out— the fatal consequences of drinking much Bux- 
ton ale. Job Goodhead, too, is as \\.e«cct^ ^ i<^<y« ^& voi:^ ^ss. 
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Messrs. Allsopp's employ, where he still fills his old post; 
•nd as he delights to tell the stoiy : — 

** Job," said Mr. Allsopp, holding oat to him a glass of the 
Indian heer, '' can you dry yonr malt that colour ?^ 

'*Ye8, sir," answered Job, at the same time tasting the 
beer, and spntteniBg it out fast, for Job was of the old sckodi 
and preferred his ale strong and sweet. " But, sir,''-*- 

" Never mind the taste, Job. Can yon dry your malt to this 
colour ? — are you sure ?" 

" Quite sure, sir." 

« Then do so. " The great bswwer and his heredi- 
tary maltster set to work at once; and the first speeimesi 
of the great pale ale and bitter beer trade of BvrtoD, now 
extending to so many thousand hogsheads, was hrmmd im a 
teapot. 

From that moment many anxious hours were spent by 
Mr. Allsopp in attaining the right colour, quality, and 
flavour. But more than this was requisite. The consideiatum 
of freight by canal to London, whence most of the Indian beer 
was shipped through the commanders of vessels in the Indian 
trade sailing from that port, then amounted to upwards of 
sixty shillings per ton (a charge treble that until lately charged 
as freight from Calcutta to London and Liverpool). The car- 
riage, too, was conducted at great risk to the ales, since at 
many locks on the way there were certain privileged thieveii 
who drew oS quantities of wines, spirits, or beers, and made 
up the "waste" with water! Then, too, the casks must be 
made very strong, of the same material and size (fifty-four gal- 
lons), so that no difference might cause prejudice or create 
inconvenience, and this involved a large additional outlay. 
Lastly, so far as trade obstacles were concerned, in addition to 
our English Excise officers, there were "the tasters" in the 
Indian ports, who had the right of passing or rejecting all ale 
and beer consigned to the Indian market. What other diffi- 
culties were to be surmounted can be judged firom the aooom- 
panying extract from a " Circular on tiie Beer Trade of India," 
published in 1829, by the Messrs. Tulloch and Co., of Cal- 
cutta: — 
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<'Beer has for many years been an article of extenaive con- 
sumption in Bengal ; and it is highly probable that an inorQase 
woold take place, were it not for the very high price to which 
it frequently rises. The great fluctuation in the price of this 
article has been caused entirely by the insularity of the 
supply, and the plans laid down by Hodgson and same of 
his monied neighbours to keep all others out of the 
market. 

" So entirely dependent were the public upon this brewer, 
that he in a great degree regulated the price and the quantity 
imported. Others who attempted to introduce the beer into 
the market were compelled to withdraw, having lost Tezy con- 
siderably by all their speculations ; for Hodgson, when he knew 
that other brewers were shipping, sent out large quantitiei, 
and thereby reduced prices to such low rates as to frighten his 
rivals from making second shipments. Having e£feeted this, 
the fbUowing years he had the market to himself and prices 
rose occasionally under the short supply to 180 rupees and ev«i 
200 rupees a hogshead. He thereby made up for tiie sacrifice 
of the previous year, and efleotnally deterred others from pro- 
secuting their speculations in this market. Another thing in 
his favour, and which operated for a long time, was the high 
repute in which his name stood for beer ; so much so, tliat no 
other of a good quality was bought by the retailers, as they 
could not dispose of it." 

These, then, were the obstructions that beset Mr. Samuel 
Allsopp's first attempt to compete in the East Indian market — 
obstacles whose existence could only be learnt by ezpearience, 
and of that nature which too often destroys the finest theoretical 
calculations of a system of business. 

But this was not the case with Samuel Allsopp. His was 
the head to conceive, and his the hand to execute ; and his 
energies, once directed to a practical point, fblly achieved its 
completion. He saw no difficulties which time, perseverance, 
resolution, consistency, and steady, unswerving honour could 
not overcome ; he went on straight to his pdint, when once his 
course was determined ; and having entered upon an imder- 
taking he never failed to carry it out. 
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It is indeed interesdng, in mare than a c um i nnri a l point of 
▼ieir, to pexme 3fr. AUiopp*s kttczB on tliis solject to MeasB. 
^adsfame, and Moai and Cdsuck, of LiTopool, aa wdl aa to 
Petrie and Chapman <^ Loodon, the houses hj whom his first 
small oonsignments were shipped; how he coaunmieates widi 
Mr« Smithy of Gainsboroo^ as his aks pass down die T^ent; 
how he asks Mr. Blanchard to watch them throng Fcnningi^ 
Wharf. But with these we will not trouble the reader. The 
perils of the inland navigation were safely passed, and die first 
shipment of Allsopp's Pale Ale, now the staple oonsamptioa of 
the East Indies, was per Btneodltn^ Cropper, Benson, and Oou, 
12 batts 14 hogsheads, 27th of December, consigned to Matliew 
Gisbome and Co. ; and per Seafarth^ 10 batts 12 hogsheads, or 
less than 1,800 gallons in the whole ! A third and amalkr 
consignment went oat by Mr. Bobert Chapman. The resolts 
were not encoaraging. The first consignment met with obsta- 
cles from the ^ tasters." It was sold at 20 rapees per hogshead 
— the current rate for Hodgson's being 25 rupees. Theseoond 
consignment was an improYement, for Messrs. Gladstone and 
Co. sold the same beer at 40 rupees per hogshead within a 
week of the same time, and the remaining shipment brought the 
same price. Mr. Allsopp felt disappointed on reo^vlng his 
first letters from India, but others soon arrived to restore his 
confidence, as will be seen from the following notices, which, 
as interesting records of the small commencement of a vast 
trade, we shall now place before our readers. 

Mr. Gisbome, in a letter dated Calcutta, July 16, 1823, 
after stating that the price of ales in India was less than the 
cost price in England, evinces considerable interest in the 
extension of the trade, and recommends that authority should 
be given him to bottle beer after its arrivaL He farther 
reports the general dulness of the trade and the large supply 
of Hodgson's ales on hand. In another letter he bears testi- 
mony to the excellence of the Burton ale ; and the following 
statements from Mr. J. C. BaUton, of Calcutta, in. 1824, are 
interesting, as showing the changes the Burton ale underwent 
after bottling in a tropical climate : — 

" I have watched the whole progress of your ale, having 
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^ caiefiilly batded it m strong iEnglish Quart KMties* I 
opened some in a month after bottling, and fbnnd it nmch de- 
composed, of a dark colopr, tm'bid, and the taste qnite alter^ 
The third month these was a considerable change for th^ 
better ; it began i» clear, and assume a sparkling appearance, 
like champagne. At the end of the eighth month it was ex- 
cellent indeed, of a bright amber colour, dear as crystal, and a 
yery peculiar &ie flavour. The only thing it required was a 
little more bitter, and, if possible, a Httle less degree of 
strength. I am ignorant myself of the process of Inrewing, 
hut I belieTe I am correct in saying it wanted Hop, and re- 
quired less Malt. 

<< With reference to the loss you have sustained in your 
first shipments, you musir have been prepared for that, had 
you known that market as well as I do ; here almost erery- 
thing is name, and Hodgson's has so long stood without a 
rival, that it was a matter of astonishment how your 
ale conld have stood a competition; but that it did is a 
&ct, and I myself was present when a butt of yours fetched 
136 rupees, and a butt of Hodgson's only 80 rupees at a public 
sale." 

Mr. Lord, a wine merchant, writing from Calcutta, further 
states that his customers have unanimously spoken of the flavour 
and general qualities of Allsopp's ale in the highest terms, and 
recommends that no change should be made in the process of 
brewing. 

The *' Itemarks on the Beer Trade of India," publicdied at 
Calcutta, furnish us, incidentally, with some particulars of the 
ciromstances of the Beer Trade at this period, that materially 
operated in Mr. Allsopp's favour at this date, 1824 : — ^ The 
commanders and officers of the Indiamen were, up till 1824, 
Hodgson's best customers ; his Beer formed one of the prin- 
cipal articles in their Investments, and it was customary for 
him to give them credit for twelve or eighteen months, if not 
for the whole amount of their purchase, for at least one half of 
it. But about this time" (triumphant, we may suppose, at his 
imagined victory over Mr. Allsopp) "he not only tsisied. 
biSiffficeirom £20 to £24, but Te5ua««8L \» «^ ^xv.«M3 \s3wsa 
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except for cash, even to parties of nnqnestknutUe erediti 
This naturally drove manj of his best cnstomers to other 
brewers ; but Hodgson & Co., confident of the power they had 
over the market, sent the Beer out for sale on their own 
account; thns they, in a short time, became Brewers, ShippeE% 
Merchants, and even retailers. These proceedings sataraDy 
and justly excited hostile feelings in those engaged in the 
Indian Trade at home ; while the public here, seeing at last the 
complete control which Hodgson endeavoured to Tnaintain 
over the market, turned their faces against him, and gave en- 
couragement to other Brewers who fortunately sent out ezoel- 
lent Beer.** 

Mr. Hodson (Calcutta, Aug. 6th, 1824) assures Mr. Allaopp, 
that so long as he continues to supply ales of such a quality as 
those sent, he cannot fail of success; he further informs him 
that they are in great request, and selling at 90 rupees the 
hogshead, while Hodgson's are at 75 rupees. 

Captain Chapman (Nov. 13, 1824) informs Mr. AUsopp 
that his ale has turned out well ; and advises a larger shipment 
next season, as a scarcity might then be expected. His bro- 
ther says that he can speak most favourably of the ale, and 
expresses his belief that with perseverance Mr. Allaopp will 
obtain a very considerable portion of the trade; he further 
states that it is almost imiversally preferred by all old Indiana 
to Hodgson's ; and suggests that it might be made rather more 
bitter. 

Messrs. Gordon & Co. (Nov. 6, 1824) after remarking that 
at first no ofiers were made for the beer, go on to state, ^' after 
bottling off a portion, which was approved of by our Mends, 
the demand for this article has since been very great, and we 
have now orders to some extent for this ale. We would, 
therefore, strenuously recommend Mr. Allsopp to make fiir- 
their consignments of it ; and we have every reason to believe 
he will have a £ur competition with Messrs. Hodgson & 
Co." 

Encouraged by these fiivourable accounts, Mr. Allsopp 
applied himself with vigour to meet the growing demand; 
and the following shipments, which took place in the interim. 
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show how the trade between Burton and the East Indies made 
a slow but steady advance : — 

Petrie, Chapman & Co., London, 14 hhds. ale, Febroary 20, 1824. 

Captain Edwards, London, 20 hhds. ale, February 21, 1824. 

Daniel \Villlnk, Liverpool, 20, hhds. ale, November 8, 1824. 

Plummer & Wilson, London, 20 hhds. ale, December 7, 1824^ 

Cropper, Benson, & Co., Liverpool, 80 hhds. ale, December 23, 
1824 ; 20 hhds. ale, April 11, 1825. 

Captain J. Boulderson, London, 2 hhds. ale, December 23, 1824^ 
Calcutta ; 2 hhds. ale, May 6, 1825, Calcutta. 

J. Thornhill, London, 1 hhd. ale, December 23, 1824, Calcutta. 

Captain A. Nairne, London, 20 hhds. ale, January 1, 1825. 

T. & J. Brocklebank, Liverpool, 10 hhds. ale, January 28, 1825. 

Rev. F. I. Moore, King's Bromley, 20 hhds. ale, January 24, 1825» 
Buenos Ayres. 

Captain G. Probyn, Minerva, 20 hhds. ale, March 5, 1825. 

Captain C. Biden, London, 6 hhds. ale, March 11, 1825. 

Captain Beadle, London, 20 hhds. ale, May 6, 1825. 

Holliwell & Highfield, Liverpool, 20 hhds. ale, April 18, 182o. 

Taylor, Potter, & Co., Liverpool, 50 hhds. ale, June 6, 1825. 

Captain A. Chapman, London, 100 hhds. ale. May 6, 1825. 

Adams, Robinson, & Co., Jamaica, 10^ casks ale, December 16, 1825. 

Robert Gladstone & Co., Liverpool, 12 butts and d5 hhds. ale, Feb- 
ruary 28. 1824, Calcutta; 30 hhds. ale. May 3, 1825, CalcutU 
and Bombay. 

J. Gladstone, Grant, & Wilson, Liverpool, 97 hhds. ale, November 
8, 1824, Calcutta; 50 hhds. ale, December 3, 1824, Bombay. 

John Lord, Liverpool, 20 hhds. ale. May 13, 1825, Bombay. 

• These good opinions still continued to increase, and AU- 
sopp's pale ale now became an article of standard value in the 
market, equal, if not superior, to that of any competitor. 

A letter from Captain Probyn (Oct 12, 1825) gives a most 
favourable account of the success of the Burton ale. He states 
that a large number of passengers invariably preferred All- 
sopp's to Hodgson's ale ; and " many who had been long in 
India, declared it to be preferable to any they had ever tasted 
in the East." He remarks that it possesses a " peculiar flavour 
which, in his opinion, far surpasses that of Hodgson's;" than 
which, he also informs Mr. Allsopp, it brings a higher price, 
Idealizing 1 r. 90, while his competitors but 1 t* 'l^ \i5i *V^» 
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of the honae of Allaopp & Sooi, came IbrwaEdafaaoBtnBiscfBBlly 
in their finroor ; thej aaw in their conduct a gnarantpp&rthe 
eontiwiance of the si^^; and a eommnaicaiifla 8ig;ned bj 
the heads of the Cakntta hooaea ivaa aent to Mr. Allaopp, 
enckmng ordera to a eonndefable amount. Ther, at Ae aame 
time, oflered the fidlowing adrioe : — 

^ We tmat oar deaixea \o do jnatioe to yoor exceHent ale, 
aa well as the natural regard ererj one haa fat his own 
integneat, and the high per ceatage we have <^Eered joo — much 
beyond the nnial prime coat of your ale — upon ereiy hogahead 
that shall be delirered to ns as above stated, may indoee yon 
at once to accept the offer, and to take the ntmost care, and 
every poeaible precaution to insure onr receiving firom yon ale 
of the very beat qoalily. Indeed, we think we need not mge 
yon to be cantions in sending ns yonr veiy best ale, for we are 
sore yon will do your beat, for yonr own as well aa onr aakes, 
if yon are desirous, as we believe yon are, of fully introducing 
your ale, not only at this Presidency, but throoghout ^ East 
Indies/' 

But the final triumph yet remained. In 27^ Calcutta 
Weekly Price Current of November 4, 1826, the following 
cntrj' occurs : — 

*<Biipee8. 
Alk— Hodgson, per hogshead 170 

Allsopp's Burton „ 170 

No other English or Foreign ales are quoted. 

Thus, in foiur short seasons, had Allsopp's Burton Ale 
achieved a firm footing for itself against all prejudice and all 
opposition offered by a house which for nearly half a century 
hod commanded a monopoly of the East Indian trade in beer, 
and had established a predilection in its favour amounting to 
a prejudice among a people who are not readily given to 
change. 

In 1830, following the example by which each generation 
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of this eminent firm had been careMly trahied to btisinesfl, 
Mr. Henry Allsopp, the present head of the hense of AUsopp 
and Sons, then a yondi of nineteen or twenty, Vfho had re- 
ceived his commercial education in the honse of Messrs. Glad*- 
stone &: Co., of Liverpool, proceeded to India, where he 
opened agencies that largely extended the transactions of tfie 
firm, and returned home to receive the reward which his 
father had promised, that, if diligent and successful, he wouM 
immediately give him a partnership. 

But, in the meantime, that shadow which invariably ac- 
companies greatness, even in commerce, had not failed to 
follow in the footsteps of Mr. Allsopp's success. The field 
he had so painAilly and honourably won was invaded by 
competitors, who, while they denied his exertions, and in- 
vidiously endeavoured to place obstacles in his path, were 
ever the first to follow in his wake ; as if (when he had made 
the path to walk easily and exultingly along) they had dis- 
covered the road, and undergone their share of the perils and 
toils of the difficult enterprise. 

«<The painful bee, who many a bitter shower 
And storm had felt, £ur from his hive away. 

To seek the sweetest honey-bearing flower 
That might be found, and was the pride of May, 

Here, lighting on the fiurest he might spy, 
Is beat by drones, and wasp, and butterfly. 

So men there are, sometimes, of good desert, 

Who painfully have laboured for the hive, 
Yet must they, with their merit stand apart, 

And give a far inferior leave to thrive : 
Or be, perhaps, if gotten into graoe. 

By waspish envy beaten out of place.** 

P£AC!iiAM.'s ** Minerva Britannia," 1612. 

But this disingenuity was not successftil ; nor did they theav 
nor will they ever, succeed in "beating'* the house of Allsopp 
and Sons " out of place." "What we here only cursorily allude 
to, may be gathered from the following extract of a letter 
addressed to Mr. Henry Allsopp, previous to his de^^actaas.^-!^ 
India^ by Mr. Lyon, whose "brothet \b "mtw ^ -^wsNsosst "-o^ *^ms 
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house of Messrs. Bass & Co., at Burton-on-Trent. It is dated 
Calcutta, 12th NoTember, 1828 :— 

^* I am very happy to see that your Beer is so likely to 
meet with good demand for the future : it now sells for the 
same price as Hodgson's, and if you only keep up to the 
quality, you will do very well. We had a lot by the John 
Taylor, some of Hodgson's, and some of Bass & BadclifiEe's : we 
thought the latter had been of your brewing ; but when the 
customer received it, he would not take it to acct. under 
25 p. c. discount, which we were obliged to agree to. I would 
advise your father to ship his Beer in the month of Novr* or 
latter end of October, to arrive here in March or April; it is 
then our hottest season, and the quantity of Beer then con* 
sumed is tremendous. Your Beer is certahily a most delight* 
fal beverage during the hot season ; it is always cooled with 
saltpetre before it is drank ; we can make it by this article as 
cold as ice." 

Little now remains but to state that the unqualified suc- 
cess of Allsopp's Pale Ale in the East Indies has continued 
without alteration to the present day ; and the benefit ren- 
dered to the Indian community by their immense importation 
is thus recorded in the " Calcutta Remarks :" — 

" The average consumption is 6,714 hogsheads (in 1829). 
Of this quantity about one-fourth went to Madras, and the 
rest to Bengal. Five thousand hogsheads may therefore be 
safely stated to be the annual consumption of this part of India, 
and there is reason to suppose that the demand would increase 
if the price was steady, and the beer kept within the reach of 
the poorer classes of tiie community. But whilst it fluctuates 
from six to fifteen rupees a dozen it is not likely that the con- 
sumption will be increased ; on the contrary, if beer happened 
to be dear just now some thousands would be compelled to 
give it up, and" (a climax which seems singular enough) ''take 
to drinking French clarets, which are and have been seUiag 
at from three to eighteen rupees a dozen." 

The careAil arrangements of Messrs. AUsopp have seeured 
Uiis desideratum to their Indian customers since they entered 
/ tA^ trade; and we beliere we may oonfidieivtly say that aiaee 
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the year 1824 no Englishman has been reduced to the sad 
necessity of drinking French claret for want of a draught of 
good, sound, wholesome, and refreshing English Burton beer. 

We have thus given to the world, for the first time, a full 
report of the great achievement of Mr. AUsopp's life, the 
establishment of the East Indian trade in ale, and its im- 
mense development. Of this not only he himself but the 
whole brewing trade of Burton were, thanks to his exertions, 
reaping the advantage ; for then, as now, the error was rife, 
that all beer and ale brewed at Burton was good, if not equally 
excellent— truly, a sad mistake. We will now proceed briefly 
to notice the English trade in Allsopp's Burton ale, which has 
of late years, from the &cility of communication, been largely 
on the increase, and has grown into a gigantio consmnption. 

In the mid-triumph of the success of Mr. Allsopp's improved 
Burton ales, a circumstance occurred which, while it led to an 
appeal to the law courts in behalf of the integrity of the 
Burton ale, was seized upon with avidity by those who, with 
malicious spite, envied the success of Mr. Allsopp, as a means 
to disparage the actual founder of their trade and their prospe- 
rity. We give the case as reported in the newspapers of the 
period : — 

(From the Times, February 9, 1830.) 

"COURT OF king's BENCH, WESTMINSTER, FEB. 8. 

" Ex parte the Brewers of Burton-upon-iyent. 

" Mr. Campbell (with whom was Mr. Hill) was instructed to 
move for a rule to show cause why a criminal information 
should not be filed against Robert Baldwin and Charles Cradock, 
bodcsellers in London, for a libel published by them. He 
made the application on behalf of a respectable body of men, 
who were libelled, not by name but as part of a well-known 
class of tradesmen. The court had interposed its authority oa 
a similar occasion on behalf of the brewers of London* against 
whom an imputation had been made, that they mixed improper 
iDgffedients in the manufacture of their porter ; and a rule for 
a oximi&al information, in that case, was discharged merely oa 
th*gro«nd8 that the afildavita did. nn^ i^\a VS&aX'&sk ^qs^kv^s^ 
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iBgredientB wore mixed with the porter hefore it irat deliyered 
to the customer. The present applioantB were the hody ai 
Brewers at Burtcm-ttpon-Trent, a numerous elass of tradesmen 
employing a large capital, and engaged in a very extensive 
trade not only in England, Irelandi and Scotland^ but on tha 
continent of Europe, in the colonies, and the East and West 
Indies* They complained of an attack made upon them in a 
publication cidled 'The Art of Brewing,' which, coming forth as 
it did under the sanction of every high authority, was IHaely to 
produee the most mischievous consequences» [The publJeation 
in question is one of the treatises (No. 60) published under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Division of Useful 
Knowledge.] He (Mr. Campbell) would undertake to say, on 
his own authority, that many of the eminent persons whose 
names gave a. sanction to its publication were whdly unac- 
quainted with this artiole, and none of them probably had read 
it to the present moment. In part of ' The Art of Brewii^,' 
after a panegyric on Scotch ale, was this paragraph :— 

''Lord Tenterden : A panegyric on Scotch ale,.Mr. CampbeUF 

" Mr. Campbell : Yes, my Lord ; the author, no doi^ 
comes from that part of the United Kingdom called Scotland, 
and his object is evidently to encourage the sale of Scotdi ala. 
He says, 'With respect to unlawful ingredients, we have 
already said that the Scotch are less to be complained of than 
their brethren of the south.' Then follows the chapter on 
Burton ale, in which this paragraph occurs : — ' Two ounces of 
salt of steel, dried imtil it becomes white, are infused into 
twenty barrels of liquor before mashing, that quantity of liquor 
being usually allowed for the irst mash of ten quarters of 
malt .... Twenty barrels of this liquor are then tnnwd 
upon ten quarters of malt, in the ordinary way. • « •■ 1^ 
quantity of hops is usucQly about six pounds to the quarter 
of mal^ and the time of boiling from two to two- and a half 
hours. From ten to fifteen minutes before turning off,^a quan- 
tity of honey, at least equivalsnt to a pound per barrel, is put 
into the eoppsr. 

"LordlTenteiiden ; Honey i&not an unwhdesoma ingredient. 

^Mn' Cmapb&U: Not imwhoksomiey m-^ loid^ but it. is 
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expressly forbidden 1^ the act of Parliament^ as stated in anothfir 
part of this very pahlioation. 

" Mr. Justice littledale :. Is it forbidden by name ? 

^* Mr. Campbell said he belieyed it was ; it certainly wag an 
nnlawful ingredient. 

" The article then went on thns : * With respect to the fer- 
mentation^ the tun is pitched at 64 or 65 degrees, with a pound 
of solid yeast per barreL The first head is skimmed to rid the 
wort of the impurities which usually float upon the 8ur£EU!e. 
After this the tun is generally kept covered, ezc^t when it is 
roused, which it is twice or thrice a-day. In fixmi forty-eight 
to sixty hours it ought to rise to 80 degrees or more ; and when 
the gravity is about 12 pounds, it is usual to put half a gallon 
of bean flour and four ounces of sal-prunella, previously well 
roused together, in a portion of the worts, to every twenty 
barrels. The whole is then cleansed into barrels,, whieh are 
filled up every two hours, until they cease io discharge any 
yeast. Should the farmenting-tnn fall in heat, some recommend 
that two ounces and a half of jalap should be added fbr every 
twenty barrels of the wort. 

" ' Immediately after the casks have ceased working, six 
ounces of unbumt but bruised sulphate of lime, mixed up 
with an ounce of powdered black rosin, are put into each'barreL' 
Here, then, it was asserted that the ingredients of Burton ale, 
besides salt of steel, honey, and prunella, were jalap, sulphate 
of lime, and black rosin. That all these were unlawful ingre- 
dients was stated in the first part of the same publication, in a 
chapter on unlawfol ingredients. Sulphate of lime, in parti- 
cular, was stated to be a most deleterious and pernicious 
ingredient. In the first part of the publication was this 
sentence : * Jalap, to the extent of even two or three ounces 
to twenty barrels, is employed by certain brewers in the 
gyle-tun, but the raUonak of its action is to us unknown.? 
Again, ' The handful of half-boiled hops, impregnated with 
wort, which is usually put into the bung-hole of each cask by 
the ale-brewer, when stirring it in his cellar, answers the same 
purpose ; and some, more rigidly attentive, insert privately, at 
the lame time> about an. ounce of j|oi7d«se^\^%f^x^ic^<>V^^ 
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oosly mixed with beer, which swims on the sorfece, but ttftef 
a time is partially absorbed.' Of this we shall have again to 
speak when we treat of Bnrton ale. 'The brewers in <me 
quarter of the island are in the practice of patting sulphate of 
iron (previouslj dried to whiteness) in the liqnor of their first 
mash.' The learned counsel said he was Aunished with an 
affidavit which stated the belief of the deponent that the person 
alluded to in the words ' brewers in one quarter of the island,' 
were the brewers of Burton ale, at Burton-upon-Trent ; and 
that the passages alluded to were intended to impute to them 
that they used unlawful and disgusting ingredientsiin their 
process of brewing. He had, besides, affidavits from every 
brewer of Burton-upon-Trent, with one single exception ; many 
of those went so far back as fifty years, the son having sue- 
oeeded the fieither, and the father the grandfather, in the 
manu&cture of what is called Burton ale. In all the affidavits 
it was sworn that in the making of this ale nothing was used 
but malt, hops, and water. The affidavit of Mr. Badcliffe, one 
of the brewers, was in these words : ' That he hath never him« 
self used, or suffered to be used, nor have there ever been used, 
or suffered or permitted to be used, nor have there ever to his 
knowledge been permitted to be used in his brewery, in the 
manufacture of Burton ale, any of the unlawful ingredients 
mentioned in the said passages, viz., salt of steel, honey, beta 
flour, sal-prunella, jalap, sulphate of lime, and black rosin ; 
nor have there at any time been mixed with such ale, to the 
deponent's knowledge and belief, any such ingredient or ingre* 
dients while such ale has been on die deponent's premises, or 
in his power or control, or at any other time whatsoever ; but, 
on the contrary, the deponent saith that he hath never used, or 
suffered to be used, in brewing the said Burton ale, nor has 
there ever, to his knowledge and belief, been used by any of 
the said brewers or their servants, or any other person whom"* 
soever, in the brewing thereof, any other materifds than malt, 
hops, and water; nor doth he know or believe, nor hath iie 
any reason to beUeve or suspect, that any of the unlawM and 
disgusting ingredients before specified have ever been used for ' 
/ bnwing BtorUm ale, or at any time rnxzed thsura^tk^ citibet ■ 
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preTious to or during the progress of brewing thereof, or after 
the said ale had been brewed, or at any other time whatsoeyer.' 
The learned counsel said he must go on to mention that the 
affidavits which their lordships saw denied in the most express 
terms that in the manufacture of Burton ale anj other ingre- 
dient was used than malt, hops, and water, stated that there 
was an inferior description of beer brewed for the supply of 
the small public-houses in and near Burton-upon-Trent, and in 
that article, which was brewed every month in the year, it was 
sometimes found necessary, in very hot weather, to introduce 
some wheaten flour and common salt, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the fermentation; but these ingredients were never used in 
the manu&cture of the Burton ale. 

« The statement in Mr. Radcliffe's affidavit is this : < That 
in the brewing of the said Burton ale for exportation, and for 
the persons living at a distance from the brewery, the same is 
and always has been brewed, as the deponent has before stated, 
with and from malt, hops, and water only ; but the deponent 
saith that he, and his partner also, have an inferior sort of ale 
for the ordinary and common consumption in small public- 
houses in or near Burton-upon-Trent, and that in very hot 
weather, which sometimes affects the process of fermentation, 
for the purpose of assisting such fermentation in the said infe- 
rior ale, and preventing the same being wholly spoiled, a small 
quantity of wheat flour and of conunon salt, and also a small 
quantity of isinglass, have been necessarily used ; but the de- 
ponent saith that so seldom doth the necessity of this occur 
that it hath not arisen, nor has any isinglass been used in the 
brewing of Burton ale, in the deponent's or his said partner's 
brewery within the last five years.' The learned counsel went 
on to say that it was shown that the puUication in question 
was Ukely to be very injurious to the persons on whose behalf 
the present application was made. The subject, it appears, 
had been much discussed among their customers, some of 
wlkom had made complaints, in consequence of the statements 
put forth in this publication, 3,000 copies of which had already 
been circulated. It was immaterial to consider what the object 
of the publishers could be. Probably tYv«y\ubJ^\ytts&.\B!i:^RiiM^ 
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iipon'bytlie indiyidaal^lio wrote the article. The applicants' 
in coming to this conrt, were not actnated by yindictiye motiyes, 
but they were desirous of justifying their characters, and were 
indnced to appeal to the court in tibe hope their lordships would 
grant them that protection which, on a former occasian, they 
had offered to the brewers of London. 

'*Lord Tenterden, after inquiring whether the learned 
counsel was Aimished with the necessary affidavits as to publi- 
cation, and being answered in the affirmative, said, ' I thinlc 
you may take a rule to show cause.' Rule nin granted.** 

Of their intention to make this application the Burton 
brewers had taken care not to give Mr. Allsopp any notiee ; 
but the Burton brewers without the firm of Allsopp and 
Sons were like the tragedy of JBumlet with the part of Hamlet 
omitted. Mr. Allsopp was naturally indignant, and immedi- 
ately wrote to the Times as follows : — 

(From the Times of Saturday, February 13, 1830.) 
« To the Editor of the Times. 

" Sir, — ^Finding in yomr paper the particulars ci a motion 
in the Court of King's Blench for a rule to show cause vdiy a 
criminal information should not be filed against Messrs. Bald- 
win and Cradock, booksellers, London, for a libel upon the 
whole body of Burton brewers, I beg to address you on the 
subject. The libel complained of was stated to be published hi 
a book entitled ' The Library of Useful Knowledge,' and headed 
< The Art ci Brewing.' Tlie learned coimsel who made the 
motion is represented in your paper to have stated that ^ he had 
affidavits from every brewer in Burton-upon-Trent, with one 
single exception; and in such affidavits it was sworn that 
in making of tibis (Burton) ale no other ingredients were nsed 
than malt, hops, and water,' I feel myself called upon ib ac- 
knowledge that my firm formed sach exception. But, sir, th« 
' exception ' did not arise because a satis&ctory affidavit could 
not have been made by myself and partner ; but because I vhui 
absent on a journey, and had not an accurate knowledge of the 
satfcet till affer the application waa TosjOLe \x> V^ <^cmxt) ojod^ sa 
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much 'so, that imtil yesterdi^ I i^as unacquaizited with the 
name of the work in vSakh the puhlicatiQii ooTnplaimwL of 
appeared. 

" The indistinct information I had received was by lettor 
from mj joimgest son (not my partner), who gained his intelli- 
gence from conversation with one of the Burton brewers ; and 
myself and partner, considering that the Hbel must have pro- 
ceeded from some insignificant and calumnious brewer, we 
deemed it unworthy our notice, knowing that the persons in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, the East and West Indies, North 
and South America, the Continent of Europe, &c, whom we 
supply, are convinced of the purity of our ale. 

" The brewery in which I am engaged has been an esta- 
blishment for brewing ale upwards of seventy years, and I 
derived the business from my uncle, who previously carried on 
the business in conjunction with his father. 

<< Feeli^ it due to the character of myself and partner to 
prevent any injurious conclusion being drawn from the circum- 
stance of not having joined in the application to the court, and 
made an affidavit on the subject, I beg to send the following 
affidavit, sworn before Sir Oswald Moseley, bart, as to the 
falsity of the statement contained in < The library of Useful 
Knowledge.' — ^I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

<< Samuxl Allsofp. 
« Burton-K)n-Trent, Feb. 11. 

** ^ Samuel Allsopp, of Burton-upon-Trent, in the county of 
Stafford, brewer, carrying on business with Charles James 
Allsopp, the son of this deponent, under the firm of Allsopp 
and Son, maketh oath and saith, that previously to his partner- 
ship with his said son, he did not, nor did any other person, 
nor has he, or any other person, with his knowledge, privity, 
or procurement, since such partnership, used on his premises, 
or elsewhere, in the brewing of ale, any of the unlawful ingre- 
dients which this deponent believes are mentioned in a work 
entitled * The Library of Useful Knowledge' as being used in 
the brewing of Burton ale. And this deponent frirther saith, 
that there has not been used in the breYim%^\sc€^<»s»bQkSs&^ 
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Burton ale bj this deponent and luB nid copartner^ or aay 
peraon em^ojed bj deponent and hk aod copartner, or 
either of than, any ingredients except malt, hops, and 
ivatcr. 

^'Samuel Allso^. 

" ' Sworn at Bolkflton, in the eonnty of Sta£ford, this 11th 
day of Febmaiy, 1830. 

*<' Oswald Moselet, 

'<< Justice of the Peace for the Conn^ of Stafford.'" 

Nor did Mr. AUsopp, once aroused, discontinne his exertions, 
until, as we shall presently see, he had hroDght the matter 
in its true light before the courts of law and the public. 

(From the Morning Herald, Monday, Feb. 15, 1830.) 

"COUKT OF iONO'S BENCH, WESTMIKSTEB. 

'' Tlie King v. Baldwin and Cradock. 

" In this case the rale was enlarged till next term, and, on 
the application of Mr. Campbell, leave was given to Mr. AU- 
sopp, a Barton ale brewer, and Mr. Cooper, a chemist, who has 
lately analyzed his ale at Barton, to file their affidavits, stating 
what ingredients were used in the manufacture of this liquor. 
On applying for the rule nisi, Mr. Campbell had stated that he 
had the affidavits of all the Barton ale brewers except one, and 
that one— a Mr. Allsopp, who was the only brewer whose affi- 
darit wao not filed-was veiy anxious to state what ingredienta 
he used in making his ale. To this application Mr. Brougham, 
who is counsel for the defendants, made no objection ; nor did 
the plaintiffs' counsel object to the enlargement of the rule, as 
applied for by Mr. Brougham. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Justice Littledale, Mr. Campbell said he would get the affidavits 
of the foreman and other persons employed by Mr. Allsopp. 
Lord Tenterden said this was a good advertisement for the 
Burton ale brewers." 

We may here point out, that of these mixtures of salt, 
ianglstsB, and wheaten flour, the ale of Messrs. Allsopp and 
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Sons were always, and are still, entirely innocent. The 
*' pepper and salt," so wittily alluded to by Punchy had no 
relation to their ales. Their ales *' fine " themselyes without 
the addition of any filthy mixtures. The result of this foolish 
slander is thus related : — 

(From the Times, May 11, 1830.) 

" COURT OF king's BENCH, WESTMINSTER. — Sittings in Banco. 

*^ The King y. BaMtoin and another* 

" This, it will be recollected, was an application on the part 
of the brewers of Burton-upon-Trent for leave to file a criminal 
information against Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock for a libel 
contained in one of the treatises, * The Art of Brewing,' pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Society for the Difiusion of 
Useful Knowledge. The publication imputed, or was supposed 
to impute, to the Burton ale brewers the use of unlawful ingre- 
dients in the manufacture of their ale. In support of the 
application affidavits were made by all the brewers, and by the 
clerks and foremen of most of them, denying, in the most posi- 
tive terms, the use of the ingredients mentioned, and stating 
expressly that the Burton ale sent from their establishments 
was brewed solely from malt, hops, and water. There were, 
besides, the affidavits of Mr. Field and Mr. Offley, of Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, and other well-known dealers in Burton 
ale in London, all swearing to the genuineness of the article. 
In addition to these, an affidavit was produced (after the crimi- 
nal information had been moved for) from an eminent chemist, 
who had been sent down to Burton to analyze the ale, and also 
the water from the springs in Burton, stating that he believed 
the ale to be a pure malt liquor, and that the particular flavour 
and properties of it resulted from the peculiar quality of the 
natural water found at Burton, and the mode of brewing there. 
Copies of these affidavits were laid before a sub-committee of 
the Society for the Difiusion of Useful Knowledge ; and on 
the part of the brewers an ofier was made to allow a chemist 
to be appointed by the committee to axvol^vb V^a i\fe ^^^^brkv 
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brewed, and the water with which it was brewed, to^«how HffBit 
ndtUng was to be found in the ale but what was slap j^ 
iSie malt and hops, and in the springs of water fiwm whidi 
the brewers obtained their supply. In the meantime the pro* 
ceedings were suspended. 

*' Mr. Brougham mentioned the case this morning. It had, 
he said, been allowed to stand over last term, in order that 
inquiry might be made into the facts. He had now to state, 
with respect to these Burton ale brewers, who were extremely 
respectable in their business, as well as generally, that upon 
inquiry it had turned out that the statement made in ' Th^ 
Art of Brewing,' published by the society, was incorreot. He 
ought to state, in justice to the brewers, that no men could 
be more anxious to give every opportunity for inquiry. They 
had subjected their liquor to tests, and not only done thai;, 
but had opened their brewhouses to the examination of por- 
sons appointed by the society. It was, however, found iMt 
facts very soon appeared which rendered the inquiry imner 
oesssary. It also appjeared that the learned person, the antbor 
of the treatise in question, who was a practical man (beiqg 
a brewer of twenty years' standing), had been misled upoo 
the subject by circumstances which might have misled any- 
body. He said he could not make Burton aie with any 
quantity of malt and hops without putting other ingredients ; 
butbe could make Burton ale, similar to that of these brewers, 
if he were allowed to add certain saline impregnatioins, 
chiefly gypsum. Now it so happened (though the &ct was 
not known to the author at the time the treatise was written) 
that the springs at Burton ran over a rock of that substance, 
which gave them a natural impregnation; and that cirounir 
stance had not only misled him, but, as the court woald 
easily perceive, would have misled any other person upon 
the same subject It had been agreed that the result of this 
inquiry, togetber with the statement of the very proper mojdfi 
which the brewers had taken in the whole business (the affair 
being sifted, and they being wholly free from any charga. 
tiiough the statement was not made as a charge against ifi^ieivL 
j cfbuBrvelj), should bo stated in all the future edition^^^jC, 
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* The Art of Brewing ' by the society. This would satisfy the 
prosecutors ; and it had been consented, upon this statement, 
and the publication being undertaken to be made, that the 
rule should b6 discharged. 

" Mr. Campbell said, that those he represented had no vin- 
dictive feeling against the respectable persons who patronized 
the publication in question ; their only object was to vindicate 
their character, whidi was supposed to have been seriously 
attacked. The affidavits, which had been made by every 
individual brewer, a^d every person concerned in the breweries 
of the town of Burton-upon-Trent, stated that nothing but 
malt, hops, and water were used in the manufacture of this 
article. There were also the affidavits of several chemists who 
had analyzed it. His learned friend (Mr. Brougham) had 
very handsomely stated that the brewers had given every 
opportunity to the society to send persons to inspect the mode 
in which the process was conducted ; and he had also stated 
that the inquiry had been perfectly satisfactory. It was to 
be hoped, therefore, that the article containing the con- 
tradiction might be as extensively and usefully circulated as 
the libel. 

'* Mr. Brougham : I should also state that we are satisfied 
there is nothing deleterious in the matter with which the water 
is impregnated. 

"Lord Tenterden: Very wellj the lovers of Burton ale 
may now drink it without fear. 

" Mr. Brougham : If they drink it in moderation. 

" Lord Tenterden : Let tiie rule be discharged. 

" In a paper handed to us in court, signed by Mr. Ashurst, 
the attorney for the Burton ale brewers, and Mr. Tooke, the 
defendants' attorney, containing the observations to be inserted 
in the future editions of the h^eatise in question, it is stated, 
on the part of the Society for the Difiusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, that it was not intended to accuse the brewers of using 
the illegal ingredients referred to ; and, had it been suspected 
there was anything deleterious in them, the use of them would 
not have been recommended, nor, at the same time^ h&4i3&& 
c6mmittee been aware of the evidfexvce «A:^«t\»^ V^i ^^s^^ 
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The "^ leaned antbcT '^ of this aondidoa fibel' 
Sc«iich doctor named Booth, who was aboat ai 
of tmemtj jean' ezperience^ as he was a pWahigiit c£ 
iicoce. Hb dgcet was probahl3r the glorHifafion of Seoteh 
ale, at tiie e:i9ease <^ thatch BmioB, whidhwastet diiiiag 
the teaier out of the maihet. 

From this time antil 1838 the hoose of Albopp aad Sana 
eiijojed an mnntenvpted saeeeak In that year the deatk of 
Mx^ Samod Allsopp cansed the deepest alllktioB to his finufy 
and friends, among whom were eompcised aD, &om the highMJ 
to the hnmbksty who came within his ^lere. ffis l aigunas 
of yiewsy supp orted b j great ptactieai knowledge In aveij 
department, and his skill in dealing with the grca fa g opera- 
tioBS of conmierce, had elerated his house nntQ it heeame mm 
ai the first in the eoontzy ; while his own experience of the 
anxieties and TidLnitndes of frartnne had imhoed his spirit 
with a generous sjrmpathy for others which he nerer fidled to 
erince as occanon required. Charitable almost to a findt, Ida 
time and assistance were ever at the service of the poor. Firs^ 
manly, and consistent in character, his foil, well- p roportkmed, 
and stately form, and refined manner, were soch as might be 
supposed adequately to represent an old F.f* gHpiK inoSty^ 
Oenorons in every transaction, kind in every reiation of Hfe, 
of the most solid integrity, and a sincere and praetical Chris- 
tian feeling, there were many who wonld apply to Mr. Sanniel 
Allsopp the words in which Johnson so affectionately deplores 
the death of his friend Mr. Thrale, the brewer : — 

** I felt almost the last flatter of his pnlse, and looked for the 
last time upon the jface, that for fifteen years hod never be^ 
tamed upon me bat with respect and benignity." 

Of him it might be truly said, in the words of Sir Walter 
Soottf ** Ho would have been a poorer man, indeed, but perhi^ 
as happy, had ho devoted to the extension of science those 
ootive energies, and acute powers of observation, for whreh 
commarcial pursuits foimd occupation. Yet, in the flactnations 
ofmeroantile srpeooiation, there is sotnethiiig ca:|(txmtsn^ to 'the 
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adyentnrer, even independent of the hope of gain. He who 
embarks on this fickle sea requires to possess the skill of the 
pilot, and the fortitude of the navigator ; and he, alter all, may 
be wrecked and lost, nnless the gales of fortune breathe in his 
feiYonr. This mixture of necessary attention and inevitable 
hazard — ^the frequent and awfdl uncertainty whether prudence 
shall overcome fortune, or|fortune baffle the schemes of prudence 
— affords full occupation for the powers of the mind, and trade 
possesses all the fascination of gambling without its moral guilt." 

The last act of this gentleman exemplifies at once his 
capacity of comprehension, and the interest he had always 
taken in the advancement of the prosperity of his native town. 
On the first suggestion of the Derby and Birmingham Bail^ 
way he came forward, and by his warm support consolidated 
the basis of that system of interconmiunication which has 
brought Burton-on-Trent into close connection with the great 
system of railways which has almost annihilated space and 
time, and made the staple manufacture of his native town easy 
of conveyance to all parts of England and the world. Indeed 
it was to his efforts that Burton-on-Trent is indebted for being 
upon this railway. The intention of Mr. Stephenson, the 
engineer, was originally to carry the railway in another direc- 
tion ; but he was induced, by the better infcnrmation and excel* 
lent judgment of Mr. AUsopp, to diverge from the line origi- 
nally laid down, and carry it to Burton-upon-Trent. 

In the north aisle of the old church at Burton-on-Trent the 
following tablet has been erected : — 

"In Memoby of Samuel Allsoff, 

of Derby, and of Birmingham, in the county of Worcester, 
Esq., who died, highly esteemed and lamented, February 26, 
1838, aged 57. 

" He was the male representative of an ancient Derbyshire 
fjEunily, whose ancestor, Hugh de AUsopp, was knighted by 
Bichard I. on the conquest of Acre. He was descended from 
Anthony AUsopp, of Alsop-in-the-Dale (HeUeshope), Derby- 
shire, whose fourth son, Samuel, married Bridget, daughter of 
Bencroft Banister, of Worcester, wad ot '&\^\w^'mwl^ "^a»c 
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Their son Thomas married Ann Chalinor, of Fauld, by whom 
he had one daughter and five sons. James, the youngest, mar- 
ried Ann, daughter of Benjamin Wilson, of this town, by whom 
he had six sons and two daughters. The fiTe youngest died in 
their infancy. The survivors were Ann, the above-named 
Samuel, and Thomas, by whom this tablet is erected as a tri- 
bute of brotherly affection." 

Mr. Allsopp left by will 'Uxe business to his two sons, 
Charles James and Henry Allsopp. Under their care the 
In^dian trade continued to increase as we have shown, and the 
English home market also to be largely developed. 

In 1839 the west branch of the Midland railway, which 
connects Burton with Derby, Birmingham, and London, was 
opened, and afforded such increased facilities of communication, 
and caused so large a reduction in the expense of carriage, that 
the attention of all concerned in the staple trade of Burton 
became directed to a further development of the system. But, 
previous to entering upon this undertaking, a deputation was 
sent to the Oxford Canal Company, to request them to reduce 
their tonnages. Here again, as if the world had grown no 
wiser, there occurred a repetition of the former foUy of the 
Trent Navigation Company, in regard to Brindley's original 
proposal of the grand trunk canal system ; for the Oxford 
heads of colleges, who formed the managing committee of the 
Oxford Canal Company, scorned all idea of a reduction of 
charges in the face of a railway opposition, of which they 
refused to recognise the practicability. They declined to lower 
their tonnage, and preferred conveying a small amount of 
goods at a high price to an increased amount at lower rates. 
The Burton brewers then paid sixty shillings per ton by canal, 
which occupied a week in transit ; they now pay fifteen shillings 
by rail, and their produce reaches London or Liverpool, without 
risk of waste or robbery, in twelve hours, llie refusal of the 
Oxford Canal Company caused a ruinous deterioration of their 
property. The Allsopps gave the weight of their influence to 
the proposed railway, and Burton has become the centre of a 
^twork of rails which gives its manufactures ready access to 
^eiy part of the United Kingdom. 
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In 1844 -we find the " Brewers' Almanack," a trade autho- 
rity , thus speaking of the vast business of the house : — 

** Until last year we, and we believe most of the trade, were 
under a wrong impression as to which house exported most 
extensively to India ; the very quiet and non-puffing manner in 
which Messrs. Allsopp and Sons have conducted their business 
had deceived us as to the amount they were doing. The news- 
paper paragraphs above alluded to have, however, awakened 
us, and induced us to make inquiries for the information of our 
readers, and we find from excise returns that Messrs. Allsopp 
have exported to the three Presidencies of India, during the last 
twelve months, as much as 8,753 hogsheads, being very nearly 
double the quantity shipped by any other firm ; and fdso that 
the price in the market is usually from two to five rupees per 
hogshead in their favour. By the last mail, however, we see 
that, in consequence of a large arrival at Calcutta at the same 
time, other ales approached nearer to the price of that of 
Messrs. Allsopp than they were accustomed to do. 

" "We further have ascertained that out of 28,000 quarters 
(in round numbers) consumed by the two leading houses of 
Burton-upon-Trent, l^lessrs. Allsopp and Sons have malted 
15,000 quarters. Hitherto they have not been able to supply 
the demand for home consumption, but from an extension of 
their premises, just taken place, they are now prepared to do 
business to any extent, whether abroad or at home.** 

In 1845 the death of Mr. Charles James Allsopp threw the 
entire business into the hands of Mr. Henry Allsopp ; and so 
vast, under his management, became the trade of the house, 
both home and foreign, that he was induced to give the firm 
additional strength and consolidation, by associating with 
himself partners, in 1847-8, with a large accession of capital. 

We have no more to report Messrs. Allsopp and Sons, 
and all the Burton brewers, have gone on since that 
period successfully; the taste of the public for Burton Ale 
is on the increase, and the holy well of St. Modwen, now 
worked by steam, carries health and refreshment to all parts ik 
the habitable globe. 

in 1861 — the Exhibition year—the <»nswflDM;k^TL^^^'s&S©^^ 
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txf Messrs. Allsopp increased hj 15,000 barrels, or 15 per <ceiLt. ; 
and singular to say, in 1852, they not only preserved that 
increase, but increased it by 10,000 barrels, equal to an addi- 
tion of 25 per cent, to the already enormous business of 
the firm within little more than eighteen months. The 
accounts for the present year report an enormous enlarge- 
ment of the home consumption of Allsopp's Pale Ale; 
and although we have no official statement before us, we 
haye good reason for asserting it to be upwards of 50,000 
quarters; that is to say, more than four himdred thousand 
bushels of malt! 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BURTON BREWERY. 

This ale mnst came from AUsopp's vat. 

It is so bright and mellow ; 
There's none but he can brew like that— 

Oh I he's a famous fellow! 
Such ale as this, wherever sought. 

None other oould invent, sirs I 
'Tis only brewed, 'tis only bought, 

At Burton-upon-Trent, sirs ! 

We have now, like the trayeller who walks along the 
margin of a stream untU he reaches its fountain head, axrived 
at the Burton Brewery, the fame of which the wings of the 
jealous wind have borne north, and south, and east, and west. 
View it with respect, O reader; for from it have been wanned 
:the brave hearts of the navigators gallantly exploring their icy 
way through £:ost, and mist, and snow in the mysterious polar 
.seas ;* and from it also has been refreshed the languid system 
ixf the enterprising European, thirsty and faint* under the 
burning glare of tropical skies. We have described the town 
of Burton, and related the history of the great staple trade to 

^ In the spring of last year, 1852, the Lords of the Admiralty invited all the 
great brewers to send in samples of their ale to enable their Lordships to select 
-tbat wbidi should be provided tor the Arctic Expedition. The invitatian was 
gf^erally responded to; and the ales of Messrs. AUsopp -vrwe c\wi%en.. 
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^hkh it onrea its present prosperous state. So now, reader, 
come with us to the manufactory itself. We will togfether 
unravel its mjBteries ; and although of it has been sung — 

In the yallej of Burton a brewery stands. 
Which was built, it is said, by no mortal hands ; 

Hither and thithor, 

IfTo one knows whither, 
The witches and foiries assemble together ; 

we will show you that neither witch nor faixy assist at the 1 
birth of bitter beer ; that experience and science alone reign 
paramount ; and if spell there be, it lies in the waters of St. 
Modwen, the hops of Kent, and the barley of the golden vale. 
And here we must again premise, that we select for our pur- 
pose the brewery of Messrs. Allsopp ; since (while with them 
the Burton bitter beer or pale ale originated, and to them the 
brewers of Burton exclusively, albeit tacitly, committed the 
defence of their general manufacture), they are the largest ale 
brewers in the Idngdom. Other brewers, nay, even some in 
Burton, may wet as large a quantity of malt as they, and brew 
a beer of excellent quality ; but there is a tact required beyond 
this ; and that Messrs. Allsopp have acquired by making the 
brewing of their peculiar ales a spedaUty. Other brewers 
brew porter as well as ede; their energies are not exclu- 
sively devoted to the manufactare of a single article, and many 
cares divide and abstract their attention. To ales, on the other 
hand, Messrs. Allsopp's trade is exclusively confined; and since 
the advantages arising from a division of labour are universally 
recognised, the public are justified in their belief that the best 
articles are produced by lliose who confine their attention to, 
and prosecute with zeal, any one object. Philosophers have laid 
it down as an axiom, that no effect can be produced without a 
cause ; and we find a reason for the priority which Messrs. 
Allsopp's manufacture enjoys over rival candidates for public 
feivour, in the fact that they brew nothing but ale, while the 
advantages of an immense capita} enable them to do so upon 
the most exact and strictest scientific principles. Let us, 
therefore, at once step across the threshold of theic isnazsvsssis^ 
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establishment, and observe the process adopted in the manu- 
facture. 

But before we reach the brewery, reader, let us once more 
pause upon our way. You will better understand the processes 
of which we are about to tell you, if you possess some previous 
knowledge of the theory of the brewer's operation. 

The object of the British ale brewer, then, is to produce a 
vinous or alcoholic beverage, more or less bitter, and charged 
with carbonic acid. The raw materials he requires for this 
purpose are barley previously converted into malt, hops, yeast, 
and water ; and the several processes of his manufacture may 
be conveniently arranged as follows : — 

I. The manufacture of malt. 

U. The preparation of a fermentable liquor called wort. 

III. The transformation of wort into ale. 

The first process is the especial care of the maltster ; the 
second includes grinding the malt, mashing, boiling, hopping, 
and cooling ; while the third comprises fermentation in all its 
stages, cleaning and racking. 

Any liquid to undergo a vinous or alcoholic fermentation 
must ^contain sugar ; and there are two sources fix>m which 
sugar may be obtained. First, it may be extracted from differ- 
ent plants, as the beet-root', sugar-cane, grapes, &c., which 
naturally contain it ; and, secondly, it may be made by art. It 
is from the latter source that the brewer generally obtains his 
supply. 

When the seeds of cereals, especially barley, are germi- 
nated, a remarkable substance is formed from a portion of their 
gluten. This has been termed diastase ; and it possesses the 
extraordinary property of convertiiig starcL into gum and aogar 
— the formation of the gum, as dextriney preceding that of the 
sugar. Now barley, in its natural state, contains little or no 
sugar, but a large quantity of starch ; and if it be subjected to 
the process of germination, the above-named principle, diastase, 
is formed, and the means afforded for converting its starch into 
sugar. The process of malting, then, consists solely in germi- 
natimg barley, and allowing it to grow sufficiently to develop 
the greatest quantity of diastase without expending upon the 
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growth of the young plant more of the substance of the com 
than is absolutely necessary. This done the maltster arrests 
germination, and destroys the vitality of the seed by the appli- 
cation of heat,* The process by which this is effected we shall 
detail when describing that portion of the brewery in which 
malt is manufactured. 

The malt, when crushed and infused in water, at a tem- 
perature ranging between 140° and 175% yields a highly sac- 
charine liquid called sweetwort. This contiEdns besides sugar^ 
gum or dextrine, albumen and metamorphosed gluten, other 
substances derived ficom the com, as soluble salts, &c. If this 
fluid were fermented without any further change, it also would 
yield alcohol ; but it would neither be agreeable to the taste, 
nor would it keep ; while its glutinous or nitrogenous nature 
would render it prone to acidity. To remedy these evils, then, 
and to render it more wholesome, the wort is boiled with the 
addition of hops ; by which means obnoxious ingredients are 
removed, and a gratefiil aroma and an agreeable bitter are 
added. The selection of the hop for this purpose is a remark- 
able occurrence in the history of arts and manufactures. With- 
out the aid of theory or of science, here practical tact and 
judgment selected that which was most appropriate; and it 
has since been ascertained that there is scarcely another known 
substance which contains pn>perties more app^priate. In the 
process of boiling, the albumen of the wort coagulates, and a 
portion of the glutinous bodies unite with the tannin of the 
hops, and are thus separated from the liquid, which now having 
undergone another change in its constitution, is strained from 
the spent hops, and as rapidly as possible cooled down to the 
necessary temperature, and yeast mixed with it to induce fer- 
mentation. 

By fermentation chemists denote a dass of processes by 
which organic bodies, of a certain composition and in a certain 
state, act upon other organic substances, and thereby produce a 

* Isidonui and OnNdus tell hb of fhe old Celtic form ot brewing^Ht method 
doabtlefls inherited from fhoee great masters of all arts, fheir Phoenieian ances- 
tors, in which " the grain is steeped in water and made to germinate ; it ii thfia 
dried and ground ; after which it is infiised with a certain quantity of water, 
which is afterwards fiennented." 
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oomplete change in the latter, without imparting to them any 
material ingredients from their own sabstanoe. There are a 
number of these processes known ; bat the most interesting and 
the most important is that of the vinons or alcoholic fermenta- 
tion — a term given to the change which yeast (ferment) pro- 
duces in an aqueous saccharine solution oi a certain conoentra* 
tion ; and by which the sugar, by a trasposition of its elements, 
is oouTerted into alcohol and carbonic acid — the latter fbr the 
greater part escaping, the former being retained in the liquid. 

During fermentation a remarkable change occurs in the 
wort; its surfieuse becomes covered with a white foam, which 
increases as the action advances ; its temperature rises, and an 
active commotion takes place ; its odour becomes vinous, and 
it gradually looses its sweetness. Under proper circumstances, 
and with some precautions, the action might be pushed so far 
as to convert all, or nearly all of the sugar of the w6rt into 
akohol and carbonic acid. But such is not the object of the 
brewer. He desires to retain in his product a certain quantity 
of carbonic acid, in order to improve its flavour, and to form a 
source of that gas which renders good ale so refreisAiing and 
palatable, and the absence of which makes it stale and flat. 
To produce a good and agreeable beverage, therefore, the 
brewer must, at a certain point, arrest the progress of fermen* 
tation, and at the same time remove the particles of yeast 
diffused through the liquid. This purpose is effected by the 
process of cleansing. The temperature of the ale is lowered, 
other by an artificial cooling apparatus, or by passing it into 
small casks or other vessels ; and the yeast, which at this period 
collects on the surface, in the form of a whitish frothy mass, is 
removed. The fermentation is thus speedily checked, and the 
ale, so far finished, is allowed to deposit the greater part of 
the yeasty particles floating in it. It is then racked off into 
other casks, a handfrd of fresh hops thrown in, securely closed 
or ^bunged down," and removed to an appropriate store. 
Here a very gentle fermentation recommences ; but the gas, 
now unable to escape, is retained by the ale, and affords one of 
its delightM qualities. 

This short sketch of the process of brewing will eaaUe 
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the reader to understand tiie rationale of the sevei^al opera- 
tions carried on in the manufactory of Messrs. Allso]^, 
roimd which we are about to conduct him. Let us first pi^- 
ceed to the malting houses, then describe the brewery, and 
lastly offer a few details relative to the general working of 
this vast establishment. 

The Malting Houses* — ^Messrs. AUsopp have a consider- 
able number of malt houses; but we select for description 
three which have recently been erected. They combine every 
improvement and scientific appliance ; and although separately 
worked, and independent of each other, they are connected by 
galleries, and are, as a whole, the largest in the kingdom. A 
siding from the railway runs into them ; and the centre of 
the three buildings has an extra story for garnering about 
three thousand quarters of barley ; there the grain received 
by the railway is immediately conveyed, weighed, and stored. 
There it is also " blown," a process by which inferior seeds and 
light impurities are removed ; and there great care is taken, by 
good ventilation and frequent tnining, to preserve the ;grain 
in a sweet and healthy condition. 

From this gamer the barley is led into cisterns below, 
where it is steeped in water for not less than fifty hours, the 
water being changed, to prevent putrefjActi<m, and to carry off 
extraneous matters. From the steep, or dstern, the barley is 
conveyed to <^the couch fiqame," where in winter it remains 
for twenty-four hours, and for twenty during summer. The 
more it here swells, the better is its quality ; and it is here, 
therelbre, that the Excise levies the duty upon malt according 
to the swelling of the couch. 

In due time the couch is broken up and divided into two 
portions, one of which is " worked" upon the gi^ound floor, the 
other upon the floor above. These << floors" are made with 
cement and sand, and are perfectly smooth. On them the 
barley is left for ten days, during which time it germinates, 
grows, and again withers, — results which require the greatest 
care to render them uniform throughout the whole mass. 
Temperature, and the state of the weather, greatly influence 
the maltster's operations ; but by opening or closing his shut- 
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ten, and by more or less spreading, heaping, and tnmiDg his 
grain, he regulates the process, and obtains a satisfactory t9^ 
suit. On the tenth day, the grain is " loaded," that is, plateed 
upon the kiln, where it is dried, its vitality destroyed, «nd- 
any fbrther change in its constituents prevented. It la ^ift 
screened, and conveyed to the dry malt store. Messrs. AH**- 
sopp's houses are so arranged, that six hundred quarters of 
malt, or four thousand eight himdred bushels, are made danng 
the maltstei*'s week of eight days. ' 

The Hop Stores must also be visited; and hereHi^ 
quantity of hops collected is truly amazing; thousands of 
pockets, each containing, upon an average, one hundred ai|d 
sixty-eight pounds being required during the brewing season. 
Th^ are chiefly obtained from Kent, since only the finest 
hops are purchased. 

The Brewery next claims our attention. Here, with thci 
exception of the Sabbath, the work is carried on without isteri- 
mission daring about eight months of the year — ^from Septem^ 
ber until April--day and night, with a uniformity and regii* 
larity truly surprising. The gangs of men employed in the 
different processes are changed at six o'clock every morning 
and evening; while a steam-engine, of twenty-horse-power, 
supplies the water from the spring of St. Modwen. 

We will first examine the means employed for preparing 
the fermentable liquor called wort. 

The barley having, as we have seen, been duly malted, is 
delivered at the mill. Here, having been weighed, it is soreeiiiedi 
to remove any impurities that may still be mixed with it» and 
then conveyed by a Jacob's ladder, or endless band, with^Sf 
quantity of small cans attached to it, like a dredging maohinO) 
to the rollers. Here it is spread, and falling between tiRO< 
nicely adjusted and very rapidly revolving iron cylinders^ •ill 
slightly crushed, and prepared for the process of ^'mashin^'^ 
It is then conveyed, by means of an Archimedian screw, to Ijhe 
various hoppers or receivers, which are placed imme^tsly 
over the mash-tubs ; and these latter being supplied witii'tbei 
proper quantity of water heated to the proper tempei^ture^ 
fAe charged hoppera are opened, and tiie malt^e^j oiOkiUaw^d 
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let down into the water and mixed with it, either by hand or 
by machinery, the operation being called ** mashing."* 

In the brewery of Messrs. AUsopp there are seven mash- 
tubs ; six of these are worked by hand with instruments called 
mashing rules or oars, and one by machinery— the latter being 
( of the enormous capacity of thirteen thousand gallons. Each 
tub IS provided with a convenience for filtering the mash, 
consisting of a £Eilse bottom, perforated with a considerable 
number of minute holes, through which the fluid percolates. 
Between the actual bottom and the percolator is a space of 
several inches, into which pipes enter, for carrying off the 
liquor. These are connected with a small reservoir, called the 
" imderback or well tub." 

The operation of mashing being finished, that is to say, 
the malt intimately mixed with the water, the tubs are covered 
down to prevent the mash cooling, and the whole is allowed to 
J stand for several hours. During this time, the transformation 
of the starch we have alluded to takes place ; and when good 
malt has been used, not a trace of it is to be found after the 
mash has stood an hour. It has been entirely converted into 
gum (dextrine) and sugar, f The mash having stood a suffi- 
cient time, is drawn off by the pipes at the bottom of the tubs, 
conveyed into the underback, and thence piunped into the 
coppers, to be boiled with the hops. The grains left in the 
tubs are thrown out, and used as food for cattle. 

The Copper-House, to which we must now proceed, is 
perhaps the finest in the kingdom. It contains eight continu- 
ous coppers, two of which are used exclusively for boiling 
water, and six for boiling wort. The water coppers are 
covwed with domes, and are so large that in each more than 
thirteen thousand gallons of water can be boiled at one time. 
The ale coppers are open and of great size. They each boil 
sixty barrels, or two thousand one hundred and sixty gallons } 

• Most brewers pour the water upon the malt. To ensure greater accuracy 
aift to temperature, Messrs. Allsopp reverse t)ie operation, and add the malt to 
thiQwiitM:. 

i This is readily shown by adding a few drops of tincture of iodine to a 
small portion of the mash, when the starch, if any, will be rendered blue^ tlua 
deitriAe puple^ while the sugar remaps uns^hscniB^ 
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and the reader may form some idea of the magnitude of this 
immense establishment when told that daring the brewing 
season these boilers are filled twice daily, and thns that the 
daily produce of the brewery averages twenty-five thousand 
nine hundred and twenty gallons of ale ! The wort is conveyed, 
to the coppers by means of a pump capable of lifting &ve 
thousand gallons per hour. In them hops are added to the 
wort and boiled together for some hours ; the whole is then 
run off by means of large taps into an enormous straining appa- 
ratus, called the <' hopback ,*" here the hops are separated from 
the wort, which passes into the ** coolers." These are large 
wooden cisterns six inches deep, and occupy an area of nearly 
two thousand square feet. These cisterns are freely exposed to 
the air; but to ensure a rapidity and regularity in cooling, 
which in this variable climate could not otherwise be ob- 
tained, a cooling apparatus, called a refrigerator, is used, by 
meanir of which great correctness is ensured, and the tempera- 
ture of the ale soon reduced to its appropriate degree. The 
refrigerators consist each of a vast system of pipes, through 
which flows a constant current of cold water, which rapidly 
abstracts heat from the ale, and reduces it to its proper tempe- 
rature. The length of the pipe, at Messrs. Allsopp's, extends to 
many thousand feet. 

From the refrigerators the liquor passes to the ^* squares," 
or fermenting vessels, where it is mixed with yeast, and allowed 
to foment. The singular changes we have before alluded to 
now take place, and the quantity of carbonic acid gas given off 
is very considerable. 

The fermentation being sufficient for the brewer's purpose^ 
it is checked by what is termed ** tunning," or " cleansing." 
At Messrs. Allsopp's this is effected by running the ale into 
numerous casks of between one hundred and fifty and one 
hundred and eighty gallons, so arranged that the ale continues 
to throw off its yeast, and the casks being by a peculiar 
arrangement constantly kept full, the yeast is effectually sepa- 
rated, and the ale allowed to become clear. It is then run into 
other large cisterns or reservoirs, and in due time racked into 
casks for the consumer. 
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We have now gone throngh the brewery, and snffieiently 
understand both the theory and the practice of the brewer's art. 
We will now visit 

The Cooperage. — Considerable care is reqtiired in the 
treatment and selection of casks ; and every one of the many 
thonsands that are filled weekly by Messrs. Allsopp are sub- 
jected to a rigorous examination. The greatest care isr taken 
that they are sweet and clean ; that they are well cooperedy and 
sufficiently strong to bear the pressure of the carbonic acid gas, 
which by an after fermentation, or when the ale becomes 
** fresh," is again produced. A very extensive branch of 
Messrs. AUsopp's establishment is, that we are now to describe ; 
and nothing can more forcibly impress the visitor with the 
magnitude of the vast whole, than when he sees, for the first 
time, the great pyramids of barrels which, if laid singly, would 
cover more ground than the great pyramid itself. It watr no 
exaggeration when a writer in the Times spoke of the ** acres of 
casks" possessed by this eminent house, and deposited upon 
their premises. The timber with which they are made is 
imported from Stettin and Memel, and that only which pos- 
sesses the finest grain is selected for the purpose. On its 
arrival in Burton it is sawn into staves of the proper length 
and thickness, and then placed in large tanks and ste^ed^ in 
order to extract any soluble, vegetable, and saline matters 
contained in the substance of the wood, which, when made into 
caflks, might contaminate the ale. Having undergone this pro- 
cess, the staves are piled to dry, and left for about six months 
exposed to the influence of the atmosphere ; and when pro- 
perly seasoned they are brought to the workshops to be 
manufactured into barrels. The amount of labour here per- 
formed is truly enormous ; more than one hundred coopers axe 
employed, and yet such is the demand, that Messrs. Allsopp 
cannot manufacture upon their own premises, and by their own 
workmen, all the barrels they require. On leaving the coopers' 
shops the new casks are passed to the painters, who lay a thick 
coat of paint upon the end of the staves to prevent leaking. 
They are then branded with the name and residence of the firm, 
and piled for use. Previous to their being filled their interior 
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is exposed for several hours to a powerful jet of high-pressure 
steam, and afterwards to an equally energetic desiccation by 
hot air, by which they are effectually dried, and any extractive 
matter that may still adhere to them completely destroyed. 
They are now filled with hot water, and carefully examined as 
to tightness and sound cooperage ; faulty staves are thus 
detected and replaced, and the barrel becomes ready for use. 

Old casks returned by the trade are also delivered at the 
cooperage. On arrival their number is taken and registered ; 
they are unheaded, washed, and carefully examined and re- 
paired; again they are exposed to the steam jet, hot air, and 
hot water, dried, and once more made ready for use — those that 
are not perfectly sweet and clean being invariably rejected and 
broken up. Besides coopers, we have here busily at work 
turners, wheelwrights, blacksmiths, and carpenters. The whole 
scene fills the mind with wonder and surprise; and well it 
may, for here more than a thousand new casks are every week 
manufactured, none of which costs less than twelve shillings, 
and nearly as many old ones examined and repaired. 

More than five hundred men are wholly employed at 
Messrs. Allsopp's works; and when we further consider the 
numerous agencies established by the house at home and in other 
countries ; tilie value of the plant, and of the many acres of free- 
hold land upon which it stands ;* the quantities of barley and 
of hops that are purchased during the season ; the fifty to sixty 
horses that carry the ale to the adjacent railway, and bring the 
malt to the brewery; and the general expenses of so vast an 
establishment, we marvel at the enormous amount of capital 
invested. There, too, order and regularity prevail in the greatest 
perfection ; cheerfulness and contentment beam in every face ; 
and the adage is fully exemplified, that " good masters make 
good men." 

• At a recent sale at Burton, land for building purposes found a ready market 
at the rate of £2000 per acre ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE BATTLE OF BITTER BEER. 

** Envy doth merit, as its fate, pursue, 
And like the Shadow proyes the Substance true."— Fopk. 

** Every man is the maker of his own Fortune ; and, what is very odd to con- 
sider, he must in some measure be the trumpeter of his own fame : not that men 
are to be tolerated who directly praise themselves ; but they are to be endued 
with a sort of defensive eloquence, by which they shall be always capable of 
expressing the rules and arts whereby they govern themselves.''— Tatlkr. 

In our fifth chapter we related the rise and progress of letter 
beer, detailing at some length the various vicissitudes and the 
numerous trials through which it had passed ; we also pro* 
claimed its triumph, and its undisputed recognition as a salu- 
brious beverage, noticing its enormously increased consumption, 
and the corresponding means which were adopted to meet the 
demand. We have now to turn another page in its history-— 
to tell of the late battle of bitter beer, how it was fought, 
and how it was won. This onslaught arose, as is stated in the 
Preface, from a misconception on the part of a celebrated 
French chemist, M. Payen, which produced the greatest alarm 
in the public mind, and might have proved fatal to the reputa- 
tion of the Burton ales, had not Mr. Henry AUsopp taken up 
the gauntlet, and proved the Utility of the charge — subjecting, 
at a great cost, his ales to the rigorous examination of the ablest 
English chemists. The charge against the brewers of bitter ales 
was, that a most powerful and subtle poison, strychnine, the 
active principle of nux vomica or ratsbane, was employed by 
them to give bitterness to their ales. This was asserted by M. 
Payen in a course of lectures on Hygiene, delivered at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers in Paris. An extract from 
these lectures appeared in a French paper, the Comtitutionellef 
and afterwards in the Union Midicale, a Parisian medical 
journal, where, coming in due course before the then editor 
of the Medical Times and Oazettey he, considering that so 
important a statement should be made known to the English 
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public, and believing that Mr Payen had good grounds for 
what he said, denounced this apparent and dangerous fraud 
in a leading article of May 20, and that in no measured terms. 
M. Payen had authoritatively stated that large quantities 
of strychnine, one of the most powerful poisons we possess, 
and at the same time of intense bitterness, was manufactured 
in large quantities in France for the English market ; and 
that the strychnine so manufactured was employed as a sub- 
stitute for hops to give the bitter flavour to beer. As the Burton 
ales are much higher hopped than others, it was at once inferred 
that this substance was employed to impart to them their bitter- 
ness; and the remarks of the Medical Times suggesting in- 
quiry on the subject, soon finding their way into the general 
newspapers, a panic was produced; pale ale was abandoned; and 
but for Mr. Henry Allsopp's exertions, bitter beer would have 
faXLen into disrepute, and the trade been ultimately ruined. 

It must here be remarked that no blame can be imputed to 
the editor of a medical journal for placing a statement, made 
apparently on such good authority, before the medical men of 
England, who have been, and are in the constant habit of re- 
commending Burton ales to convalescents, and prescribing them 
for those who labour under indigestion and other diseases. If 
so deleterious a substance as strychnine really entered into the 
composition of the Burton ales, it was essential that those who 
prescribed them for their patients should be aware of the cir- 
cumstance ; and it was evidently the duty of the editor of 
a medical journal to impart to the profession any such know- 
ledge as he himself had obtained. Knowing to how great 
an extent adulterations of food have been, and still are prac- 
tised — that, for example, when we suppose we are sipping 
our Mocha, we are taking an infusion of chicory, with an infini- 
tesimal portion of real coffee ; that instead of arrowroot, we 
are served with potato-starch ; and that other articles of daily 
consumption are fearfully falsified — it could excite no surprise 
that suspicion arose concerning ale, especially after M. Payen 
had broached so confident an assertion. Another well-known 
circumstance would have weight with the editor of a medical 
journal, namely, that some publicans or brewers, or both, do 
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indeed adulterate their beer, and that noxions substances are 
often employed for this disgraceful purpose.* 

So soon, however, as the presence of strychnine in the 
Burton ales was positively disproved, the then editor of the 
Medical Times hastened to do all in his power to remove the 
doubt of the purity of these ales, raised by the incorrect affirma- 
tions of the French chemist, M. Payen, by publishing an article 
in which the refutation of his previous remarks was plainly and 
unequivocally set forth. But, ia the meantime, Mr. Henry 
Allsopp had hastened to quell the storm. He at once, and 
unreservedly, offered admission to his brewery to all scientifi^c 
men who felt interested in the matter ; to permit them to watch 
the processes he employed; and to examine all the articles used 
in his manu£eu;ture. He did more than this — ^he subjected a 
large number of samples, some of which had been long kept in 
London and elsewhere, to analysis by several of the most cele- 
brated English chemists, who exhausted, with a negative result, 
the resources of their science in the search for strychnine. 
The subject was also taken up by the analytical commission of 
the Lancet, and a considerable number of samples, bought at 
different shops and warehouses, underwent careful analysis 
without evidencing the presence of the most minute particle of 
the poisonous drug. Thus, an accusation which might have 
proved ruinous to a great and important trade, was at once and 
for ever refuted, and the result has been an enormous increase 
in the consumption of bitter beer. The documents connected 
with the accusation and defence possess a high degree of scien- 
tific interest, showing, as they do, the rapid strides that have 
been made in chemistry during the last half century ; they are 
also of great importance, and we shall draw largely upon them 
in the succeeding pages.f 

• We believe it utterly impossible for the large brewers to adulterate their 
manu&cture ; and for the simple reason that so many men ore employed in their 
works, that the secret could not effectually be preserved. 

t As regards the original statement, it may be observed, that M. Payen never 
made the charge in reference to the present practice of English brewers ; that 
the discovery of the manufacture of strychnine in large quantities was not made 
by the French Government ; that there was no secret in its destination; that this 
destination was certainly England in the first instance, but that it was thence 
exported to Germany for poisoning vermin, and to Australia for the destruction 
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On the Saturday after the announcement of the fancied 
and frightful adulteration of Burton beer, the Spectotcr^ one of 
the most talented of the weekly papers, vindicated the character 
of pale ale, and showed that a beverage of sudi fine quality 
could not be thus adulterated. But still the panic continued, 
and the public mind remained disturbed, until the question was 
more deeply probed, and an inquiry instituted by competent 
persons, which terminated in a complete and most convincing 
refutation of the calumny. The Spectator, for March 27, 1852, 
observed that — 

" The power of adulteration is great, but it cannot make a 
first-rate article ; and therefore we doubt its power to tamper 
in any essential degree with pale ale. The bitterness is some- 
times ascribed to camomile ; but that drug, overwhelming 
when strong, still nauseous even when feeble, would not pass. 
Wormwood is more possible ; but we do not believe in its use. 
In the making of the very best ales, nothing has been found to 
succeed so well as malt and hops, and those the very best of 
their kind. A bitter ale is formed of such ingredients as would 
make a sparkling sweet ale, only the sweetness of the malt is 
reduced to its almost inappreciable degree by a continued fer- 
mentation, which thus leaves the bitter bare without disguise. 
You cannot have a sweet ale with the peculiarly light quality 
of the bitter ale, because to obtain that quality you must reduce 
the heavy sweet of the wort in the process of fermentation. 
On the other hand, you cannot omit the sweet; it is the 
material of the peculiar liquor that tastes so pleasant. Much 
depends upon the quality of the water used, much upon care in 
brewing, much upon those critical points in the process which, 
as yet, theory cannot explain, but 'experience' alone can 
unconsciously arrive at. The one thing certain is, that the 
best ingredients, the best apparatus, and the best care, can 
alone secure that peculiar quality and flavour, which in turn 
secures the public liking." 

of wild dogs; that the "large" quantity exported from France did not exceed 
fifty ounces, which was insufficient to give the bitter to three hours* consuniption 
t^iroi^hout England ; and, finally, that the detection of this substance, far from 
beJng' dSmcnlt or impossible, is facile and unf2^Vuig. 
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So far, however, from allaying the storm, the above notice 
in so influential a journal as the Spectator led to a still wider 
circulation of the accusation it was intended to refute. The 
Times re-echoed the cry by the publication on the 29th of 
March of the foUovdng letter : — 

" To the Editor. 
** Sir — Permit me to draw your attention and that of the 
public to the statement of M. Payen, at the Conservatoire des 
Arts et Metiers at Paris, to the effect, that the attention of the 
Government had been directed to the manu&cture of large 
quantities of that most potent and extraordinary poison 
strychnine — the active principle of the mix vomica — the desti- 
nation and objects of which were unknown to that Government, 
but that subsequent investigation had led to the discovery that 
this country was its destination, and its object the manufacture 
of the * bitter ale.' 

^ It appears a matter of the gravest importance that this 
subject should meet with consideration; for, although the 
amount of that poison must be necessarily small on account of 
its intense bitterness, still it possesses what is technically called 
an accumulative action, and must, in the long run, prove 
imminently dangerous to those daily partaking of it, giving 
rise to symptoms not easily otherwise to be explained, and 
possibly inducing a state of permanent ill-health, from exhaust- 
ing the nervous energy of the stomach, and irritability of the 
heart. 

" That bitter beer, deriving its bitterness from the hop, 
camomile, or gentian, is an excellent beverage, giving tone to 
the digestive apparatus, cannot be denied, and it behoves the 
manufacturers of genuine bitter ale to come forward and satisfy 
the public that this vile abomination does not exist in all 
varieties of that otherwise innocent and grateful beverage, or 
assm*edly the days of ^ bitter ale' are numbered. 

" The past expositions of adulterations in articles of food by 
the Lancet should arouse the attention of the Government to 
institute some kind of surveillance over the dishonest trader, 
when it is certain such gross impoaitlotL^— 1» ^Maa xiL'iVssc^Mst 
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expression— could not occur. — I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, 

" M.D. 
" Upper George Street, Bryanston Square.** 

Mr. Allsopp now conceived that more than a casual insinu- 
ation was meant ; and feeling that the colossal trade as well as 
the honour of the great firm he represented were at stake, 
he did not hesitate to step forward from the retirement of 
private life into the arena of disputation. In the Times of 
April 1, he published the subjoined letter : — 

" To the Editor. 

** Sir, — ^As senior member of a firm whose interests are likely 
to be strongly affected by the remarks of your correspondent 
* M.D.,' I beg leave to offer a few words on his statement that 
a recent extraordinary production of strychnine in France has 
been discovered by the French Government to * have for its 
destination this country, and for its object the manufacture of 
bitter beer.' 

" While acknowledging that ' bitter beer, deriving its bitter- 
ness from the hop, camomile, or gentian, is an excellent 
beverage, giving tone to the digestive apparatus,' your corres- 
pondent tells us that ' it behoves the manufacturers of genuine 
bitter ale to come forward and satisfy the public that this vile 
abomination does not exist in all varieties.' This, sir, is equi- 
valent to first saying that every banker is a rogue, and then 
inviting Messrs. Baring, Coutts, and the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England, to assure the public to the 
contrary. 

** If, however, it be not too presumptuous, I would willingly 
accept the challenge ; and on the part of the firm to which I 
belong, and other well-known brewers of this most popular 
beverage (with whom I have had no previous consultation), I 
deny, to the fullest extent contradiction can go, that any such 
hideous poison, or, indeed, drugs of any kind, are used in the 
honest composition of our celebrated ' bitter beer.' The mash- 
tub and the cooler, with good malt, fine hops, and pure spring 
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water, oonstitute the whole materia medica of the pale ale 
brewer ; his sole pharmaoop€eiaf the experience of nearly half 
a century. We use no secret recipe. Excellence of material^ 
purity of water, with judgment and practical experience, are 
the only requisites; for — these being granted— on the ratio 
with which the bitterness of the hop is aJlowed to be mellowed 
by the malt depend the flavour and quality of the beer or ale. 
^* * M.D.' suggests a * mirveiUance ' on the piart of the Goyem- 
ment, and holds over our works a threat of the tests and 
microscopes of the past articles of the Lancet, Single-handed, 
and on the part of my own firm, I gladly accept this challenge. 
Let such surveillance be arranged, so long as it be instant, 
removing at once every doubt. Let such commission be 
appointed, and consist of men the moBt eminent in science. 
Not only shall they have access to our brewery, but we will 
throw open to them our books and every record of past tran- 
sactions. They shall inspect and test not only the stock in our 
stores, but thousands of barrels lying in the docks for exporta- 
tion. The past and the present of our ales shall be within their 
knowledge. There shall be no corner for suspicion of * making 
up ' for the moment The names of customers shall be given 
in whose stores may be found and tried the stocks of years. 
Let us have nothiiig to do with this commission except to pay 
its charges, which we are willing to do, that the public may be 
fully and completely satisfied. 

** But after this I trust that * M.D.,' and other gentlemen, 
will hesitate before, without previous inquiry, and on the 
suggestions, it may be, of some empincolgobeinouchef they give 
credence and circulation to a ' fable ' which, though to them a 
matter of mere curious inquiry, affects with the most important 
consequences the interests of a large body of traders, whose 
integrity, Mr dealing, and honest service of their customers in 
all parts of the world, have never hitherto been impeached. — 
I am. Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

"Henry Allsopp. 
" The Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, March 30.*' 

This spirited letter was published in the Times of April 1, 
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1852 ; and in the Morning Advertiser y the Morning Chronicle, 
the Morning Herald, the Daily News, and the country press 
generally. 

Mr. Allsopp also proceeded fnrther, and addressed himself 
as follows to the Medical limes : — 

« To the Editw. 

" Sir, — ^Referring to an article in your jonmal of last week, 
I will not stop to inquire, as you do not appear to have done 
so, whether it he a fact that the large quantities of a drug 
called strychnine, manufactured in Paris, are intended for this 
country, and devoted to the poisoning of the English drinkers 
of bitter beer, but will at once respond to your call upon * the 
honest manufacturers of bitter beer ' to take up this subject, 
and satisfy the public that this atrocious falsification is limited. 

<' I will not appeal as the senior partner of a firm which, 
for nearly half a century, has been one of the most eminent in 
the pale ale trade — I will not appeal, I say, to the millions of 
our customers who have grown gray in the consumption of our 
ales, to prove that such an insinuation cannot by possibility 
apply to us ; but, on behalf of ourselves and the trade, I will at 
once challenge the very largest and strictest inquiry. The 
surveillance you allude to we court to the utmost. Our vats, 
mash-tubs, coppers, and all the apparatus of our breweries, are 
from this day open to you. 

'' A ' commission ' has been threatened, and a public report, 
as if upon an already proved delinquency ! Let such commis- 
sion be at once appointed. Let it consist of the most acute and 
scientific investigators. We offer to defray the charges of it. 
Let it at once proceed to examine our stock in course of manu- 
facture in our stores and in the docks ; nay, more, that there 
may be no possible contrivance, let this < commission ' test the 
thousands of barrels and hundreds of thousands of dozens lying 
in our customers' cellars, whose names we are prepared to give, 
that the examination be complete as well of the past as the 
present. 

" Will this, sir, suffice ? Can more be suggested ? — for all 
that is required shall be done. But when this is over, and the 
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pnblic, and the medical profession, and the men of science are 
quite satisfied, I trust we may then be permitted to request 
from medical gentlemen and men of science that, before throw- 
ing out suggestions in the public press likelj to lead to * a 
belief in the universality of a fraud that would absolutely 
destroy the sale of their beer, and ruin a large and deserving 
class,' they would be good enough to make such previous 
inquiries as may put it in their power to exempt such ' large 
and deserving class ' from such ruin. — I am, &c., 

"Henry Allsopp. 
" The Brewery, Burton-on-Trent." 

In reply to this straightforward and forcible communication, 
the Medical Times, as we have observed in our Preface, 
characterized Mr. Allsopp's communication as " a frank, honest 
declaration, and quite satisfies us that Mr. Allsopp has been 
no party to any falsification ; and that he, in common with the 
other great brewers, have really supplied the public with 
what they profess to do — viz., good, genuine, wholesome bitter 
beer." 

" There is one part of Mr. Allsopp's letter," continued the 
editor, " in which he almost reproaches us for having brought 
this matter forward. But he will see, on a little reflection, 
that it was our bounden duty to make those statements public 
in this country which had been publicly proclaimed in Paris, 
and published in the leading political journal of the day, and 
in one of the most eminent of the medical periodicals. As 
medical men, and guardians of the public health, it was impos- 
sible for us to let the matter pass over v^ithout comment. Put 
the question to any sensible person in the kingdom, as to what 
course we should have pursued, and there can be but one 
answer. It is absurd to call upon us to prove M. Payen's 
assertion. It is not in our power to do so : but it is in our 
power to call upon those whom it concerns to disprove it ; and 
we conceive that if we did not do this we should be doing 
our duty neither to the public nor the profession." 

Of this publicity Mr. Allsopp has no cause personally to 
complain, since he has benefited largely by the charge, and its 
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complete vindication ; for the public responded, through the 
press, in behalf of a beverage which, for upwards of a quartev 
of a century, had given health and enjoyment to millions ; and 
the medical profession-from the most eminent among the 
London physicians to the remote country practitioner — testified 
their appreciation of AUsopp's pale ale and bitter beer as 
" one of the greatest modem improvements in malt liquor," 
and " an excellent adjunct to the physician in the exercise 
of his professional duties/' 

The quiet town of £urton-on-Trent now became a focus 
of scientific bustle and curiosity. The palatial premises of 
Allsopp and Sons were visited and revisited by the learned 
analyst and the philosophical investigator from all parts of 
England. Letters arrived every day at the counting-house re- 
questing " samples for examination ;" and here and there it was 
amusing to notice the eager thirst after knowledge and ale 
which some of these communications betokened. But no 
government commission appearing, and the M.D. of the Times 
lowing little inclination for the fight, Mr. Henry Allsopp 
determined that the matter should not rest while even the 
possibility of doubt remained. He therefore invoked the aid of 
scientific gentlemen of universally-acknowledged eminence — 
" two of the most eminent chemists of the age ; the one an 
eminent professor, not only weU known for his numerous con- 
tributions to the advancement of chemical science, but frequently 
employed by the Government in questions of Excise and Custom 
of the greatest intricacy and importance ; the other, one of the 
most eminent of the pupils of the illustrious Liebig, and who 
worthily directs the Boyal College of Chemistry of this great 
metropolis." 

To the hands of these gentlemen Mr. Henry Allsopp com- 
mitted the character of his firm, and voluntarily put his repu- 
tation to trial — a trial, it must be remembered, in which the 
witnesses were beyond the possibiUty of suspicion. To them 
he opened the vast stores at Blackwall, those in the cellars of 
the great bottling firms, the stocks in the cellars of the licensed 
victuallers in the metropolis and throughout the country, as 
well as the last year's production, and that of the present year. 
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then in coarse of manufactnre at the brewery at Burton. None 
of this could have been fabricated for the purpose — all was in 
stock previous to the insinuation of any suspicion of the integ- 
rity of pale ales. There could be no question, therefore, that 
the result of an analysis conducted by judges whose professional 
reputation was a guarantee for their impartiality as of their 
ability, would once and for ever establish or destroy the cha- 
racter of Messrs. Allsopp, and of the beverages brewed by 
them. The result is set forth in the <' First Report" of Messrs. 
Graham and Hoffinan, and in the letter of Mr. Henry Allsopp 
which introduced it to the notice of the editors of the public 
press: — 

" To the Editor of the Morning Herald. 

"Sir, — ^The question of the adulteration of 'pale ale or 
bitter beer* by a deadly poison called strychnine having lately 
occasioned some anxiety in the public mind, I take the Kberty 
to forward you a copy of a joint report made by Professor 
Graham, of University College, and Dr. Hoffman, Professor of 
the Boyal College of Chemistry, on the subject ; from which 
it appears that ^e scandal promulgated was not only utterly 
unfounded and untrue, but utterly impossible. 

" Permit me to direct your attention to two points ; first, 
that M. Payen made a very different assertion from that im- 
puted to him in respect to the large manufacture of strychnine, 
and its importation at present into this country ; and, secondly, 
that so far &om the test for detecting its presence being difficult, 
if not impossible, the means for such detection are at once 
ready land unfailing. 

" I have the honour to be, sir, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

"Henry Allsopp. 

" The Brewery, Burton-upon-Trent, April 27." 

" Report upon the Alleged Adulteration of Pale Ales hy Strych- 
ninef by Professors Graham and Hoffman. 

"Having undertaken at the request of Mr. Allsopp an 
inquiry into the purity of bitter beer, with particular reference 
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to its alleged adulteration by strychnine, we now submit the 
results which we have obtained upon this subject. 

<< Strychnine or strychnia, the alleged substitute for the hop, 
is a fine crystalized substance, extracted from nux vomica, and 
belonging to the class of vegetable principles termed alkaloids, 
of which quinine from Peruvian bark, «nd morphine from 
opium, are the most familiar examples. These substances, 
although susceptible of the most valuable medical application 
in small doses, are, generally speaking, remarkable for their 
energy as poisons, and for the intense bitterness of their taste 
— ^two properties which are developed in strychnine in the 
highest degree. Half a grain of the latter substance would 
poison, and the bitterness of the same minute quantity is per- 
ceptible in every drop of six or eight gallons of water in which 
it is dissolved. 

" It may be stated at once, that the quantity of strychnine 
which we find necessary to impart to beer the degree of bitter- 
ness possessed by pale ale is, for a gallon of beer one grain of 
strychnine, or double the fatal dose. The price of strychnine 
is about 16s. the ounce, which does not amount to so much as 
one penny per grain. Estimating the annual production of 
pale ale in Burton as 200,000 barrels, the strychnine required 
as a bitter would amount to 16,448 ounces, and cost £13,158; 
while nobody believes that so much as 1,000 ounces of strych- 
nine are manufactured over the whole world. The bitterness 
obtained by means of strychnine is equal in degree to that of 
the hop, but very difierent in kind, and easily distinguished 
when the two bitters are compared. The bitter of the hop is 
immediate in its action upon the palate, is accompanied by a 
fragrant aroma, aud soon passes off; whilst that of strychnine 
is not so instantaneous ; but when the impression is once com- 
municated it is more lasting, and becomes, from its persistence, 
like that of metallic salt. The bitter of strychnine is, indeed, 
easily distinguishable from that of the hop when deliberately 

tasted. 

" Still it would be highly desirable to be able to identify 

strychnine in beer, by the actual extraction of the substance, 

and the appKcation to it of a chemical test of absolute certainty. 
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Fortunately those poisons which hare the most violent action 
upon the animal economy possess often also the best marked 
reactions, or their physiological and chemical properties are 
equally salient. Thus arsenic and hydrocyanic acid are the 
most easily detected of chemical substances ; and strychnine 
proves to be not far behind them in this respect. 

" A quantity of strychnine, not exceeding 1-lOOOth of a grain 
is tested and recognised to be strychnine in the following man- 
ner : — ^The powder is moistened with a single drop of undiluted 
sulphuric acid, and a small fragment of chromate of potash 
placed in the liquid. A beautiful and most intense violet tint 
immediately appears at the points of contact, and is speedily 
diffused over the whole Kquid. Although most intense, the 
colour disappears entirely again in a few minutes. The ad- 
mixture of the smallest quantity of organic matter, however, 
interferes with the success of the process. In order to apply 
the test, in operating upon a complex liquid like beer, the 
strychnine must first be extracted from the liquid and obtained 
in a pure or nearly pure condition. This difficulty, which 
appears at first considerable, may be readily surmounted, and 
the strychnine, if it really exist in beer, be separated, and its 
nature established in the most certain manner. 

" For this purpose, two ounces of ivory-black, or animal 
charcoal, were shaken in half a gallon of beer, to which half a 
g^ain of strychnine had been purposely added. After standing 
over-night, the liquid was found to be nearly deprived of all 
bitterness; the strychnine being absorbed by the charcoal. 
The liquid was now passed through a paper filter, upon which 
the charcoal containing the strychnine was collected and 
drained. 

" The next step was to separate the strychnine from the char- 
coal. This was readily effected by boiling the mixture for half an 
hour in eight ounces of ordinary spirits of wine, avoiding loss 
of alcohol by evaporation. The spirits which now contained 
the strychnine were next filtered, and afterwards submitted to 
distillation. A watery fluid remained behind, which contained 
the strychnine, but not sufficiently pure for the test. The 
final purification was accomplished by adding a few drops of 
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potash to the watery fluid, and then shaking it with an ounce 
of ether. A portion of the ethereal solution evaporated upcm 
a watch-glass left a whitish solid matter of intense bitterness, 
and this was recognized to be strychnine, by giving the violet 
tint, previously described, upon the application to it of sulphuric 
acid and chromate of potash. 

" Having satisfied ourselves by repeated experiments with 
samples of beer to which strychnine had been previously added, 
of the never-failing efficacy of the above method* of extraction, 
we now proceeded to the actual examination of the commercial 
article. With this object, a series of samples were taken indis- 
criminately from the stores of twenty-six of the London bottlers 
who supply the public with Allsopp's pale ale, and from whom 
we have documents in hand proving the origin of the beer, and 
the date of its arrival at their stores. 

" It may be stated that, with the exception of five varieties 
specially indicated, extract of quassia would supply a bitter 
which is perfectly harmless and agreeable, and infinitely less 
expensive than strychnine. 

"But the process of brewing pale ale is one in which 
nothing but water, the best malt, and hops of the first quality 
are used, and is an operation of the greatest delicacy and care, 
which would be entirely ruined by any tampering with the 
materials employed. Strychnine could not fail to be rejected, 
from the ungrateful, metallic character of its bitterness, inde- 
pendent of all objections of a more serious kind. This peculi- 
arity of taste is also calculated to betray its presence. Small, 
too, as the proportion of strychnine may be which is neceBsary 
to impart the degree of bitterness of pale ale, the quantity 
rises, as has been seen, to a poisonous dose in half a gallon of 
the fluid ; and, as this poison is one of those which are known 
to accumulate in the system, its poisonous action would in- 
evitably follow, in occasional cases, upon the consumption of 
much smaller portions of beer, when continued for many days 
without intermission. The violent tetanic symptoms of poison- 
ing by strychnine are also such as could scarcely fail to excite 
suspicion and alarm. Add to these disadvantages, the cer- 
tainty of the means of detecting strychnine in beer by the 
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chemical tests described above, which any medical man or 
practical chemist can apply, and the chance of the use of so 
dangerous a substance for any purpose of adulteration becomes 
in the last degree improbable. 

" Thomas Graham, F.R.S., 

** Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. 

" W. A. Hoffman, Ph.D., F.R.S., 

** Professor of the Royal College of Chemistry, London. 
" Henry Allsopp, Esq., Brewery, Burton-on-Trent." 

In this report of an inquiry, conducted by two of the chief 
chemists of the day, — ^men, as we have said, above suspicion, 
and whose statements must have their full force upon the 
publio mind, — the most satisfactory points are, that a test 
exists by which even so minute a portion as a thousandth part 
of a grain 'of strychnine is capable of being detected by careful 
manipulation ; and that, after the examination of no less than 
twenty-six samples, obtained indiscriminately from different 
London bottlers, no trace of the poison could be discovered. 
It was also proved that every one of these samples was in 
stock prior to the publication in the English journals of M. 
Payen's assertion. Moreover, the trials with strychnine made 
it manifest that considerable difference exists between the 
impression made on the palate by the bitterness of strychnine 
and of hops — the former being more persistent and intense in 
its character than the latter. It is shown to be impossible 
that strychnine can be employed to give bitterness to beer for 
two reasons— first, that supposing 200,000 barrels of pale ale 
are annually produced at Burtx)n, 16,448 ounces of strychnine 
would, at the rate of one grain to the gallon, be required to 
impart sufficient bitterness to the beer, whereas it is impro- 
bable that 1,000 ounces are manufactured throughout the 
world ; and secondly, that in this proportion the strychnine 
would produce severe effects upon the consimiers of the ale, 
and which would soon cause its use to be abandoned. 

The report of Messrs. Graham and Hoffman was followed, 
as might be anticipated, by testimonials from the profession in 
all parts of the country, in favour of the purity, excellence. 
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and salutary effects of Messrs. AUsopp's ales. Medical men, 
indeed, to^hose recommendation t^ir int»>daetion a. sto- 
machics, tonics, and restoratives among the higher classes was 
at first chiefly to be attributed, appeared to conceive that, in 
this instance, a charge had been made against their skill and 
acumen. Not a few privately undertook analyses, and com- 
municated the results to Messrs. Allsopp, their patients, and 
the public press. Among these, a very interesting analysis, 
dated April 29, was published by Dr. Normanby in the 
Chemical Record, It is needless to add, that the doctor 
reported that not the slightest trace of strychnine could be 
detected ; while his remark, that Messrs. Allsopp do not need to 
<' fine " their ales, which by themselves become bright by suf- 
ficient rest, is worthy of especial notice. It is, indeed, a rare 
occurrence that brewers' beer is capable of fining itself by 
mere subsidence; and is partly due to the care used in the 
selection of the materials, but chiefiy in the management of 
the heat employed in extracting the saccharine matter of the 
malt and the aromatic bitter of the hop — a practice the result 
of long experience, and traditionally handed down in the 
brewety.* 

A series of investigations into the adulterations practised 
on the chief articles of food being in the course of publication 
in the Lancet, it was judged right that so important an item 
as bitter beer should be subjected to a full and fair analytical 
examination in its pages. 

We shall in this place offer an abstract of the paper, 
and refer the reader to the report itself {Lancet, May 15) ; pre- 
mising, however, that the Analytical Sanitary Commission of 
the Lancet agreed to undertake an inquiry into the genuine- 
ness of bitter ales — "upon the distinctly-declared condition 
that the results of the investigation and analyses, whether 
favourable or unfavourable, should be unreservedly and faith- 
fully communicated to the public." 

After glancing at the alaim occasioned in the public mind 

* We may here remark that such is the care and accuracy obeerred that 
Messrs. Allsopp have brewed and shipped their ales to India in the eourm qf a 
/ew days I 
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by a " statement calculated to throw a suspicion on the genuine 
character of Bitter Beer*' — which they pronounce to be a 
" subject of great importance, as inyolving the public health to 
a great degree, and also the pecuniary interests of a trade 
which, from its magnitude, has almost assumed a national cha- 
•racter — affecting, moreover, the judgment of the medical pro- 
fession, by whom the bitter beer has been so strongly recom- 
-mended," the Commissioners proceed to an examination of 
■the statement, and trace it from the columns of the Medical 
Times to the C&nstitutumnely in the report of a lecture 
delivered at the " Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers" by M. 
Payen. This learned chemist did not, it seems, assei^t 
.positively that the fraudulent use, in beer, of the poisonous 
laaterial in question (strychnine) had been, but only said that 
it dxppeared to be, practised ; and ** accompanied this observa- 
tion with the further remark that the Jnlsi/ieation had no doubt 
ceaaed,^ A further fact was elicited ; that in the French work 
treating of the adulterations and falsifications of food {Dio- 
tionnaire des Alterations et Falsifioations des Substances Ali- 
mentaires), from which M. Payen had derived his assertion 
Tespecting the use of strychnine, " the matter was referred to 
rather as a vague and imcertain report, than as a distinct 
allegation of the use of strychnine by English brewers ; the 
author concluding his remarks on the subject in the following 
words : ' We hasten to say that this sophistication, like the 
preceding, is far from being based upon ascertained facts.' '' 

More than this, however. " It appears," say the Commis- 
sioners, ** that the charge made by M. Payen was founded 
.oil informati<Hi obtained from M. Pelletier, the celebrated pre- 
parer of quinine and other alkaloids in France, who at one 
time received an order for a large quantity of strychnine, the 
ilestination of which was at first unknown to hini, but which 
he afterwards found was exported to England, and used, so he 
informed M. Payen, to complete the bitterness of certain kinds 
of beer. We have reason to know," write Messrs. Graham 
and Hoffman, <^ although it is not stated by M. Payen, that 
these remarks of Pelletier refer to a period of ten or twelve 
years past; and further, although not informed of the amount 
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of the order, we have good authority to state that fifty or a 
hundred ounces would have been considered a large order for 
strychnine at that time. The calculation already given shows 
how utterly insignificant such a supply of strychnine would be 
for its imagined application in the pale ale breweries. It is 
likewise known that the manu&cture of strychnine has not 
been on the increase in France of late years." 

Having thus disposed of the primary statement respecting 
the use of strychnine in Bitter Beer, by showing it was never 
asserted as a certainty by any competent authority, speaking 
from actual knowledge, the Commissioners go on to consider 
how far " the employment of strychnine in the preparation of 
Bitter Beer is consistent with probability." They " find that 
one grain only of strychnine imparts a decided and persistent 
bitterness to at least 40,000 grains of water, or upwards of 
half a gallon ; but the taste of the same quantity of strychnine 
is perceptible when diluted with 420,000 grains, or six gallons 
of water." 

But as the free acetic acid contained in beer would convert 
strychnine into acetate of strychnia, a salt less bitter than 
strychnine itself, a larger amount would be required to impart 
the same degree of bitterness. '* We have ascertained," say 
the Commissioners, " that not less than three grains of acetate 
of strychnia are needed to give a persistent and suitable bitter- 
ness to half a gallon of water ; it is therefore evident that not 
less than one grain and a half of strychnine in combination 
with acetic acid would be required to impart such a degree of 
bitterness to the same quantity of beer as to render its use in 
the preparation of bitter beer a matter of any moment. Now, 
a quantity of strychnine so considerable as this could not be 
taken in beer consistently with safety, or even without danger 
to life. Were the quantity present in beer much below this, 
its use would still be attended with the greatest danger, since 
there is much reason to believe that this poison, like digitalis, 
colchicum, and certain other active vegetable products, is liable 
to be retained in the system, and to accumulate in it to such 
an extent as at length to give rise to the tetanic spasms, and 
other consequences symptomatic of poisoning by strychnine." 
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As a proof that beer purposely adulterated with strychnine 
might prove injurious, or even fatal to human life, the analytical 
sanatory Conunissioners prepared the following expenment : — 

" One gallon of beer, to which a grain of strychnine had 
been purposely added, was evaporated to an extract; this 
was boiled for nearly an hour in a mixture of ether and 
alcohol; the solution, after filtration, was evaporated, and the 
residue, of a soft consistence, was administered as a pill to a 
small rabbit. . In the course of two minutes the animal became 
affected with convulsive twitchings ; these were almost imme- 
diately succeeded by a paroxysm of convulsions, in which the 
animal threw himself on his side, the head and neck being 
thrown back, the hind and fore legs extended and drawn 
backwards. The first paroxysm was rapidly followed by 
others, and in less than five minutes after the administration 
of the pill the rabbit was dead, it having exhibited the peculiar 
symptoms which characterize poisoning by strychnine." 

The analyses and tests for the presence of strychnine are, 
in this report, shown to be at once certain, ready, and efficient ; 
and, that there could be no possibility of mistake, the Commis- 
sioners observe : — ^* Before proceeding to analyze the samples, 
preliminary experiments were made with beer to which we 
had purposely added from half a grain to a grain of strychnine 
to the gallon of beer, and we found that we could invariably 
succeed in detecting, by the methods indicated, the presence 
of the poison in these minute quantities." They then proceed 
to the examination of the stock of Messrs. Allsopp & Sons, 
and other bitter ale brewers, appending the following obser- 
vations : — 

''The stores at Blackwall belonging to Messrs. Allsopp 
and Sons, and Messrs. Bass & Co., each comprise many thou- 
sand butts, hogsheads, and barrels of bitter beer, which, 
arranged in tiers, and piled one above the other, extend over a 
space of several acres. The whole of these stores were thrown 
open to us, and liberty given to tap as many and whichever 
casks we chose to select. In the case of the agents and bottlers 
the same liberty of choice was permitted, and in this manner 
butt after butt was opened and samples taken. 
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'*It should be observed that the casks are all branded with 
the names of the brewers, and that in most cases a register is 
kept, not only at the breweries and stores, bat also at the 
agents and bottlers, of the dates at which the different lots were 
brewed, all chance of mistake in the selection of the samples 
being thus obviated by reference to the marks and registries. 

" Some of the ales were destined for exportation, others for 
the home trade; whilst the dates at which they were brewed 
extended over a period of nearly two yeailB. "NOT any sam- 
ple OF BEER ANALYZED WAS BREWED after THE PROMUL- 
GATION OF THE STATEMENT CONCERNING THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF STItYCHNINE." 

The Commissioners then report the results of the chemidal 
and microscopical examination of FORTY samples of Bittdr 
Beer, Pale Ale, or India Pale Ale, brewed by Messrs. AUsopp 
and Sons, and by Messrs. Bass & Co., and obtained under 
circumstances which precluded the possibility of error, fallacy, 
or of preparation for the selection. 

The result in every case is recorded as follows : — 

" Analysis. — The PRODUCTS of maU and hopSf and the con- 
stituents of pure spring water, not any other ingredient, either 
organic or inorgcmic. 

<< In the course of our examination of the samples of beer, 
the results of the analyses of which are given as above, we 
have not confined ourselves to chemical methods of research, 
but have also employed the microscope when that powerful 
instrument was calculated to throw any light upon the Bub- 
ject ; and, in the progress of our experiments, in addition to 
resorting to the aids furnished by chemistry and the micros- 
cope, we have appealed even to the evidence afforded by phy- 
siology and pathology." 

In addition to this, a chemical analysis of the Burton well 
water is given, and an explanation of the cause of the supe- 
riority of the Burton well water afforded, by the fact " that 
the earthy salts, the carbonates and sulphates of lime and 
magnesia, which impart the quality of hardness to water, have 
disappeared, and that the Burton water, though hard at first, 
reallj becomes a soft water, as contained in the beer. Bat tiie 
. { 
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cMmiff^ constitntioa of the Burton water explains also ano- 
thjer cvcnin&tance connected with Barton ales. It is known 
that these ales speedily become bright and clear, that thejr 
neyer require < finings' to be employed, and are fit for use 
ajffast as soon as brewed. Now, the depurating power of 
lin^e is, well known, insomuch that it has long been employed 
in the clarification of cane and other vegetable juices, and it 
ia no doubt to the presence and precipitation of this substance 
tb^ the action of the Burton water in rendering the beer 
tmoi^Nurent and bright is attributable." And further that, 
** in the oourse of boiling, the excess of carbonic acid in the 
water, by which the carbonates of lime and magnesia are dis- 
solyed, is expelled, and these salts are precipitated; again, the 
alkaline phosphates present in malt have the power of decern- 
pp6U^ and precipitating sulphate of Ume, phosphate of lime, 
aa4) A spluble alkaline sulphate being formed, the greater part 
of th§ phosphate of lime so formed is redissolved in the acid 
gen^erated during fermentation. The water, from being at 
first hard, thus becomes comparatively soft, and in this state is 
well suited for the extraction of the active properties of the 
malt and hops used in the manufacture of bitter beer." The 
Commissioners proceed to give evidence of a highly important 
qjoedity peculiar to Messrs. Allsopp & Sons' Pale Ales^ viz. : — 

" The above general analyses are in^portant. They show — 

" 1st That the Bitter Beers of Messrs. Allsopp & Sons, 
and of Messrs. Bass & Co., contain only a moderate amount of 
alQohol; and 

** 2nd. That they contain an unusually large quantity of 
bitter extract, consisting of the extract of hops." 

The Commissioners finally came to the following conclu- 
sions : — " Under the above circumstances, and after the most 
scrutinizing examination, microscopical, chemical, and phy- 
siological, we have feiiled to detect the smallest atom of strych- 
nine, or indeed of any other ingredients than the products of 
malt and hops, and the constituents of pure spring water," and 
add the weight of their authority as eminent chemists, phar- 
maceutists, surgeons, and physicians, to the following recom- 
i^endation of bitter beer : — 
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^' From the pure and wholesome nature of the ingredients 
employed, the moderate proportion of alcohol present, and the 
yery considerable quantity of aromatic anodine bitter, derived 
from hops, contained in these beers, they tend to preserve the 
tone and vigour of the stomach, and conduce to the restoration 
of the health of that organ when in a state of weakness or 
debility. 

" These bitter beers differ from all other preparations of 
malt, in containing a smaller amount of extractive matter, thus 
being less viscid and saccharine, and consequently more easy 
of digestion : they resemble, indeed, from their lightness a 
wine o/*ma?^, rather than an ordinary fermented infusion j and 
it is very satisfactory to find that a beverage of such general 
consumption is entirely free from every kind of impurity. 

^' The admirers, therefore, of the Bitter Beer manufactured 
by the celebrated brewers we have mentioned may enjoy with 
advantage this, their &vourite beverage. The rep<»>t so com- 
monly circulated, that it contained a deadly poison, was a 
severe reflection on the sagacity and judgment of the members 
of the medical profession ; because it is perfectly well known 
that *• Bitter Beer or Pale Ale' first acquired, and afterwards 
maintained, its general celebrity in consequence of the uni- 
versal recommendation of our profession — a recommendation 
which is now proved to have had the best possible founda- 
tion.**— Zance^, May 15, 1852. 

In addition to the results of these scientific investigations, 
we have, in the following document, the solemn declaration of 
the Burton brewers — among whom, upon this occasion, the 
firm of Allsopp & Sons was not omitted (see page 117) — 
given before the High Bailiff of the borough, and in the eye 
of the law, equivalent to an oath, that their ales were uncon- 
taminated, and never had been, by the introduction of any 
deleterious matter ; and that the sole ingredients employed in 
their manufacture are simply malt, hops, and water. 

^BURTON PALE ALE, OR BITTER BEER. 

''The Burton brewers have requested me to publkh a 
iSoJemn declaration, which they have made before me ia my 
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official capacity, and which they have left in my keeping, in 
answer to a mischieTous charge recently brought against them, 
to the effect that they nse strychnine in the making of their 
celebrated Bitter Beer. That a charge so absurd should obtain 
a moment's credence appears surprising to persons on the spot, 
who know that, if ever a manufactured article was free from 
adulteration, it is this wholesome and grateful beverage. In 
fiust, it is well known to every one practically acquainted with 
the process, and ought to be known to every chemist, not to 
mention learned * M.D.'s,' that nothing cou^ produce the article 
in perfection but the finest malt and hops and the purest water, 
combined with the most scrupulous cleanliness and great skill 
in the manufacture. 

** The Burton brewers, in adopting this mode of defence, 
have been advised by counsel that it is the only legal course 
open to them, owing to the extreme vagueness of the charge. 
It would have been more agreeable to them collectively, or to 
any of them individually, to have met their calumniator in a 
court of law, where he would have had every facility for 
making good his charge, had it been capable of proof. As, 
however, the opportunity of doing so is denied them, they 
think it due to the public, as well as to themselves, to repel the 
calumny in the most solemn form the law allows them to 
employ. 

" John Richardson, 
** High Bailiff of the Borough of Burton-on -Trent." 

" We, the several persons whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, being wholesale brewers at Burton-upon-Trent, in the 
county of Stafford, do, severally and respectively, solemnly and 
sincerely declare, that in the manufacture by us, or our 
respective firms, of bitter beer or other beer or ale, no article 
whatever is used or employed, directly or indirectly, other than 
malt, hops, and water ; and that in our respective breweries no 
other article ever was used or employed, excepting that in the 
year 1847 some of us tried, by way of experiment (under an 
Act of Parliament passed in that year authorizing the same), a 
small quantity of sugar, but the use of which was very shortly 
abandoned. And we further say, that we never even heard or 
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I mnterttj dedare, that aadi iBBpiitadoo it alsolatelj 
entirelj £dae and groondkaB. And we make tfaia 
deelaradoD, eonadeiitioiidj belieTing tlia same to be trae, 
b3r Tirtae of the proviaioiia af an Aet of Pariiament made 
paaaed in the loortfa and fifth jean of the rdgn of King- 
William IV., intituled ' An Aet to repeal an Act of the preaent 
■tMi on of PariJamcnt, intitnlod ** An Aet for the more efiectaal 
alM^ition of oaths and irfBrmationa taken and made in T ai aoo a- 
departments of the state, and to snbstitBte dedarationa m lien 
thereof, and for the m<Rie entire sappresaion of ¥ohnitaxy and 
extntjndicial oaths and affidsrits, and to make other provisions 
for the abolition of mmeoessaiy oaths.'' ' 

^ Taken and sobscribed wt the Barongh ^i Bnrtnn-npon- 
Tfent, the fifteenth daj of April, 1852, before me, 

^ John Bichabdsok, High Bailiff of tiie said Boroogh.'' 

The declasation of the Burton Brewers was signed, b^^ 
thirteen houses; and the effect of the ^ Beport," which set tiie 
question at rest for oyer, was still further enforced by an 
expression of opinion in regard to Pale Ales by the vesy 
highest authority, the acknowledged master of modem chemical 
science, Baron Liebig, who, so soon as the unfounded insinua- 
tion reached him, addressed a letter to Mr. Henry Allsopp, 
to which that gentleman, lost no time in giving publicity, as 
expressly authorized by the learned Professor to do : — 

*' Remarks up(fn the AUeged use of Stryehnine in the McuMtfac- 
iure of Pale Ale; by Baron Liebig ; in a Letter addressed ta 
Henry Allsopp^ ^^q-t Burton- on-TrenL 

** The unguarded remark of a French chemist, that tdie 
strychnine imported into England is employed in part as a 
substitute for hops in the manufiEicture of beer, has lately 
spread alarm among the lovers of pale ale. Having been 
appealed to by you^ to express my opinion on ths» subject, 
which appears to me to be, in a dietetic point of view, one of eon- 
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nderable public interest, I now ofier the following brief state- 
ment. 

*♦ About a quarter of a century ago, a brewer in Westphalia 
fell into the practice of adulterating his beer with nux vomica, 
from which it is well known that strychnine is obtained. The 
peculiar morbid symptoms, however, which resulted from the 
ocmsumption of this adulterated beer speedily led to the detec- 
tion^ of the fr*aud. The effects produced by nux vomica and 
strychnine are so characteristic that every medical man will 
readily detect their origin. The French novelist, Alexander 
Ihunas, has described them, though with more imagination 
than truth, in his romance of ' Monte Christo.' It is possible 
that the Westphalian case, which from being made the subject 
of a criminal trial obtained great notoriety, has given rise to 
the assumption that in England the strychnine imported is 
used for the purpose of mixing with beer. But nobody at all 
acquainted with the great breweries of that country could 
seriously entertain the suspicion of an adulteration of beer 
with strychnine or any other deleterioua substance^ It is 
practically impossible that any operation of a doubtfiil character 
oould be carried out in these extensive establishments, on 
account of the large number of workmen employed in them. 
Any attempt on the part of the brewer to impart qualities to 
his beer in an illicit manner which are not to be obtained from 
malt or hops would necessarily lead to his ruin : as he would be 
obliged to communicate his secret to too many persons, and to 
employ too many accomplices. The draymen themselves, as 
good connoisseurs in beer, wouM protest ag^nst any manipu- 
lation of a suspicious character. The case has even occurred 
of an eminent brewer not venturing to make use of a method 
suggested to him, for the purpose of clearing his beer more 
eflfeotually, because the addition of a new material to the wort 
might have induced a suspicion in the minds of his workmen 
that it was an illicit proceeding, and this would have endan- 
gered the good reputation which his beer enjoyed. He stated 
to me at the same time that na improvement could be intro- 
duced into a brewery the object of which was* not perfectly 
evident to everybody. 
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" Daring a sojourn of several days at Burton-on-Trent I 
had an opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted with 
the method pursued in the manufacture of Pale Ale. I con- 
vinced myself that the qualities of this excellent beverage 
depended mainly upon the care used in the selection of the 
best kinds of malt and hops, and upon the ingenuity exhibited 
in conducting the processes of mashing and fermenting. Our 
continental brewers have much to learn in these points to 
come up to the English brewers. I have no hesitation in 
saying that England possesses the greatest adepts in malting. 
I know positively that the chief brewers of Mimich, who 
undoubtedly produce the best beer in Germany, have gone 
through an apprenticeship in Burton. This may account for 
the predilection entertained by the general public, as well as 
by medical men, for these varieties of beer ; for the instincts of 
humanity and experience appear to be as good guides in the 
choice of things that contribute to health and enjoyment as the 
profoundest philosophy. 

" Professors Graham and Hoffinan, in the excellent report 
already addressed to you upon the alleged adulteration of the 
pale ale by strychnine, have indicated a very simple process 
for detecting the most minute quantity of strychnine contained 
in beer. I have satisfied myself of the great convenience and 
accmracy of their method ; and have farther assured myself, by 
an analysis of several specimens of pale ale obtained from 
London houses, supplied by your establishment, of the utter 
groundlessness of the imputation that this beer was poisoned 
with strychnine. I am positive, and am supported in my views 
by the concordant analyses of all chemists who have occupied 
themselves with the examination of beer, that the poisoning of 
pale ale with strychnine has never occurred. I believe I may 
safely add, that it never will take place,* for, although an 
ignorant brewer might be induced, from interested motives, to 
add nitx vomica to his beer, the word strychnine so forcibly 
suggests one of the most virulent poisons, that whoever has 
heard anything about strychnine at all is sure to be aware of 
this. By adulterating his beer with strychnine, the brewer 
would, be knowingly committing a crime which, in the present 
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state of science, must be followed bv immediate detection and 
pnnishment. 

" Mr. E. Merck, of Darmstadt, one of the most extensive 
strychnine manufacturers in Europe, informs me that this sub- 
stance is peculiarly adapted to destroy vermin of all kinds. In 
many parts of Germany it is the popular poison for rats and 
mice. This fact fully accounts for the large amoimt of the drug 
that has lately been introduced inlo commerce. 

" The specimens of your pale ale sent to me have afforded 
me another opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. I 
am myself an admirer of this beverage ; and my own experience 
enables me to recommend it, in accordance with the opinion of 
the most eminent English physicians, as a very agreeable and 
efficient tonic, and as a general beverage both for the invalid 
and robust. 

"Justus Liebig.'* 

Thus, then, the question of the presence of strychnine in 
bitter beer was satisfactorily disposed of, and the calumny 
thrown upon the brewers of that important article of commerce 
triumphantly refuted. So far as regarded the character of the 
manufacturers of Burton ales, all had gone well ; but the accusa- 
tion had received the most extended publicity, and the people 
at large were strongly impressed with the idea that these ales 
were subjected to the most atrocious adulterations. It is easy 
to raise an outcry against any man, or any thing, but how 
difficult to allay it! How, then, could the impression be 
removed — and how the public confidence restored? By no 
other means than an extensive system of advertising, accom- 
panied by the testimonials of the highest authorities in che- 
mistry and medicine : the former proving the absence of all 
deleterious matter — the latter expressing their decided opinions 
not only of the deductions drawn by the chemists, but also of 
the beneficial effects likely to accrue by the use of these tonic 
ales by persons either suffering from certain forms of disease, or 
in a state of convalescence. By such means only could confi- 
dence be established ; and of this, their only resource, Messrs. 
AlLsopp rightly availed themselves. 
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So soon as the calumny was published, and the refutation 
completed, Messrs. Allsopp nattu*ally applied to some of the 
most eminent members of the medical profession for their 
opinions of the quality and properties of their manufacture. 
These gentlemen at once complied with the request, and author* 
ised the publication of their views. Others, seeing the injustioe 
committed on the bitter beer brewers, voluntarily testified to 
their belief in the purity of the ales, their value in the treat- 
ment of disease and convalescence, and their salubrity to those 
in health. The testimonials thus obtained were advertised, 
and, of course, extensively circulated. Soon, however, ^ cry 
arose in the medical profession, commenced, we believe, by the 
Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Mfidical Science^ and echoed by 
certain London journals, which insinuated that the gentiemeit 
who had written testimonials had done so from imworthy 
and unprincipled motives ; and alleged that they were given 
more for the purpose of advertising themselves than for 
vindicating the brewers, and of disabusing the public mind of 
error. 

Thus, then, arose a new war — that of the advertisements. 
The dissatisfaction, however, upon this subject was not con- 
fined to the medical profession ; it was shared by the brewing 
trade in general, and the Burton brewers in particular. Those 
who, from motives of jealousy, had in 1830 excluded the&th^ 
from the primary declaration of the absence of all deleterious 
matters in the Bmrton ales (see page 117), and who subse- 
quently refused to assist the son in his triumphant defence of 
the general manufacture — ^now that the labour was over, the 
victory achieved, and the public patronage recovered by the 
judicious system of advertising adopted by Messrs. Allsopp— 
now levelled at the firm calumnies as galling and injurious as 
those affecting the integrity of their manufkcture. These men 
accused Mr. Allsopp of employing for his own exclusive advan- 
tage the testimonials he had collected ; and at their instigation, 
it is believed, placards were pasted upon the walls, and ribald 
songs circulated, of a nature too scurrilous and obscene to de&ce 
our pages. Thus two accusations arose — the one against ihe 
profession for testifying in favour of Messrs. Allsopp's ales ; 
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^e dth^rtigainst Messfs. AIlsopp for using the tesiimoniale. 
Tk6 slrafts of the accusers, however, Wei^ chiefly directed 
ttgainst the letter of Baron liebig, the most celebrated chemist 
of the day, whose researches in organic chemistry, and chemii^try 
applied to animal and vegetable physiology, have fax surpassed 
ti^se of any previous or present investigator of this branch of 
•S&ience; and whose original work on the chemistry of food has 
btbught to light much important matter, hitherto unknown 
obscure. This letter, specially addressed to Mr. AIlsopp, 
and which we have already inserted (page 160), not only 
t^pudiateis the idea that any deleterious substance is introduced 
into the Burton ales, but further testifies to their value ; and 
since the approval of so great an authority as Liebig was of 
the highest importance as a means of re-obtaining public con- 
fidence, and full permission having been accorded for its 
publication, the document, comprising in every respect the 
views and opinions of Messrs. Graham and Hofiinan, was 
extensively circulated. Here, then, was the offence : Baron 
Liebig had especially addressed Mr. AIlsopp, and the subject 
of his letter was Messrs. Allsopp's ales. Gross and vexatious 
"attacks, avowedly emanating from rivals in the trade, were 
now niade upon Mr. AIlsopp, who, having vindicated the 
integrity of the Burton brewers generally, had voluntarily 
retired from the contest. But those who, '* paralyzed in the 
tiine of danger, now saw no shame in underrating it when it 
had passed," — ^instead of a generous expression of gratitude, 
heaped unmeasui'ed abuse and discredit upon him who had 
naved the trade from present disrepute and future ruin. 
But let Mr. AIlsopp speak for himself, and that in his own 
honest and Straightforward words : — 

<< The battle," says he, " in fact, was won ; and now came a 
wrangle for the spoils. One would have thought that the 
method adopted by me had been plain and straightforward 
enough; but, the danger once averted, the fault-finding spirit 
of a trivial, unworthy jealousy immediately arose. * Why had 
I done this ?' was askod. * Why had I come forward ?' * Other 
parties luid not done so.' The obscurity which had made them 
mfe had now, it was said, by the publicity I had given, been 
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endangered ; nay more, Baron Liebig had written a letter to 
me, and I had published it, and henceforth the names of Liebig 
and Allsopp would be connected together, so £Eir as respected 
pale ales. Such were the ridiculous complaints that reached 
me ; at first in an undecided form, and lastly embodied in a 
representation which brought to my knowledge, in a distinct 
shape, that the course adopted, in giTing publicity to Baron 
liebig's letter, had not been satisfactory to some of my Burton 
competitors. They urged that the use of this letter had been 
too exclusive ; and they took exceptions to the method of its 
publication, as belonging of right to myself. On this being 
made known to me, I wrote to the Bmrton brewers a letter 
disclaiming any such intention as that suggested. 

" ' Foremark HaD, August 10, 1852. 

" ' Dear Sirs, — Having been informed that some exception 
has been taken by you, and others of my neighbours at Burton, 
to the mode of my publishing Baron Liebig's letter, and that it 
has been intended to convey the idea that I was desirous to 
appropriate and apply its general terms entirely to myself, I 
feel called upon to disavow any intention of this kind, and I 
therefore inclose for your perusal a notice, with which I intend 
to republish it. This, I hope, will satisfy the most sensitive 
that I have not the intention that has been attributed to me. 

** * I have also been informed that some dissatisfaction has 
existed as to the mode I have adopted in publishing the various 
testimonials of which I am possessed. 

" * I regret this circumstance, because I have endeavoured 
studiously to avoid all personal matters, or any invidious com- 
parisons with others ; at the same time I must observe, that 
while I hold myself perfectly justified in adopting any course 
which does not infringe upon the reputation or character of my 
neighbours, I am desirous to extend to others the same privi- 
lege which I exercise myself. 

" ' I have repeatedly declared that if I have done anything 
to which any of my Burton friends could reasonably object, or 
which might be considered unfair, I am perfectly ready to 
apologise for, and withdraw any remarks having such a ten- 
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dency. But as I am of opinion that I have only adopted the 
same course which my neighbours, Messrs. Bass and Co., 
adopted some years ago (without similar justification), and 
which has also been followed by most others in our trade — 
although in a less degree — I am obliged to say that I regard 
ihe exception taken to my proceedings by Messrs. Bass and 
Co. as somewhat inconsistent, and not of that character which 
those who wish to do as they would be done by would pursue. 
—I am, Dear Sirs, yours faithfully, 

"'Henry Allsopp.' 

" I addressed this letter to all the brewers at Burton, except 
Messrs. Bass and Co., to whom I had previously expressed the 
same sentiments verbally, and by letter. 

" I went even farther than this. Actuated by a desire of 
completely satisfying my neighbours, I republished Baron 
liebig's letter to myself, without abridgment or omission as 
before, but with the addition of a public disclaimer of any 
intention to exclusively appropriate it, couched in the following 
terms: — 

" ' Messrs. Allsopp and Sons are informed that some of their 
respected competitors conceive that they have made too ex- 
clusive use of Baron Liebig's letter to Mr. Allsopp, and they 
therefore feel themselves called upon to republish the letter, in 
order that the public may form a correct judgment of the 
intention of that eminent authority, which was, unquestionably, 
to induce general confidence in the genuine nature of the pro- 
ductions of all the leading brewing establishments of this 
country, as well as to convey a personally favourable opinion 
of the ale brewed by Messrs. Allsopp and Sons.' 

" This, however, did not appear to satisfy the spirit of trade 
jealousy that had been awakened, and was studiously kept 
alive by mischievous insinuations. Forthwith there com- 
menced a series of anonymous advertisements in the news- 
papers, impugning the value of Baron Liebig's letter, ap- 
parently on his own authority, and endeavouring to undervalue 
my motives in its publication, notwithstanding the disclaimer 
I had given. The 'testimonials' also, although emanating 
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from the most eminent medical men, were directly chaUenged. 
An attempt was even made to effect their repudiation l^ a 
circular addressed to the writers, open attacks against whom 
were .made in such medical journals as could he prevailed upon 
to insert them, while covert insinuations were thrown out that 
the writers (men of the highest order of intellect and reputa- 
tion) had heen either cheated or hrihed (forsooth !) into becom- 
ing accessories to a ' gigantic beer puff!' 

** The lowest arts, the meanest appliances, were resorted to 
for the purpose of provocation and annoyance,— such persons, 
I presume, injudiciously supposing that they were serving 
their own turn by their attempts to lower me personally in 
the public estimation; until, at last, though I could peruse 
such attacks without ^nger, it became incumbent on me no 
longer to treat them with contempt. I came, therefore, again 
before the public solely to vindicate myself from a charge of 
perversion in r^:ard to the testimonials and the letter of Bason 
Liebig, as well as to rescue the writers of those testimoniak, 
and that eminent man himself, from the imputation of im- 
worthy motives in doing the public a great service, and myself 
an inestimable kindness. 

" In self-defence, I have defended both; and here again, the 
exculpation being complete — ^for the plain truth, once stated, 
cut like a idiarp knife through all the web of chicanery and 
misrepresentation that had been cunningly woven around the 
subject — ^here, I say, the matter would have rested ; but that 
the Baron Liebig, indignant at the shameless trick played 
upon him by the misappropriation of a private letter, and the 
making up of a whole sentence to my disparagement out of 
two several passages of two letters, — each of them bearing 
separately a contrary intention to that suggested by the whole 
when deceitfully combined, — addressed me a letter on the subject, 
utterly disclaiming any such meaning, and charging me to make 
publicly known his denial of any such intention, his resentment 
at its having been made, and his entire approval of tiie couise 
I had adopted in the publication of his first letter to myself. 
"The emphatic words of this great scientific aothoiity on 
/ tkisf occasion were as follows : — 
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** * To mT great astoniahiiieDtand coneem, mj attentum has 
lately been called to aereial anoiiTiiioiis articles and adTertise- 
mentB beaded br mj name, snch as in the ** CSrealar," wbose 
anHior altogether ndsrepiesents the motives of my remarks, and 
even goes so fiur as to say ' that I had never analysed yoor beer, 
nor perh^s ever tasted it in my life,' and to all^e a retracta- 
tion on my part of the <niginal statement. 

** * I emphatifsally declare that I had not the slightest know- 
ledge of these ancmymoos articles, the contents of which I 
entirely disapprove; and that in every respect I adhere to 
the statement made in my letter to yoo, which certainly yon 
were and are at perfect liberty to pnbHsh. 

"'Justus Liebig. 

" * Mmucfa, September 12, 1852.' " 

Men who oonld, for their own purposes, place the name 
of a high authority to that which he had not written, 
are undeserving of further consideration, and gladly do 
we here draw the veil over the transaction. Mr. Allsopp's 
"brief statements," from which the above is extracted, — 
and which has not been contradicted or disproved, — makes 
it qmte clear that he, at any rate, was not actuated by 
selfish motives. In defending himself, he was defending 
the general character of bitter beer; for if the largest ale 
brewer was cleared from suspicion, the general feeling 
would be that the manufacture of others would be fr'ee 
from noxious drugs. Well would it have been for the Burton 
brewers if they had co-operated with Mr. Allsopp in the defence 
of their general manufacture — a defence which saved them, and 
himself, and many hundred &milies from ruin and dismay ; 
and although these gentlemen may now view with jealousy 
the protector of their interests, and be envious of tiie high 
name he has acquired, the time is not far distant when they 
will see his conduct in its true light, and thankfully acknow- 
ledge their obligation and gratitude. 

Let us now examine the charges that have been made 
against certain eminent members of the medical profession. 
They are said to have committed a breach of professional 
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etiquette, and that their testimonials were given, directly or 
indirectly, for selfish purposes,— either as the result of direct 
hribes, or with the ohject of bringing their names prominently 
before the public. In the Medical Times for October 30, 1852, 
a leading article is devoted to " the great bitter beer pufif.^ 
This journal, in the hands of its former editor, had, as the 
reader is aware, originally brought forward M. Payen's accu- 
sation; but after the absence of all adulteration had been 
proved, at once acknowledged the error into which it had 
been led. Subsequently, however, the editorship fell into 
other hands, and the article to which we allude appeared, 
containing severe comments on the letters of Baron Liebig, and 
administering correction to the members of ihe profession who 
had testified to the value of bitter beer. It says : — 

" We should not have wasted one moment's time upon the 
quarrel respecting the relative merits of different brewers' pale 
ale, but we have gone into this correspondence at some length, in 
order to show how adroitly the trading spirit can turn to account a 
great name, and, by this instance, to warn others against the 
chance of having tJieirs bespattered with the dirt in a similar 
manner. Messrs. Allsopp, not content with one victim, drag at 
their dray- wheels a score of physicians and chemists, who have 
thoughtlessly given them testimonials, and who are now doomed 
to see themselves day by day paraded before the world as pen- 
dents to a very unseemly controversy. The great bitter beer 
puff is, however, only a bloated likeness of hundreds of others, 
to the inflation of which medical men have thoughtlessly lent 
their aid. It is positively painful for any high-minded member 
of the profession to skim over the advertisement sheet of the 
Times, and see how his brethren demean themselves and their 
art, by testifying, right and left, to anything that is brought 
under their notice, from British brandy down to digestive 
bread and pulmonic wafers." 

The editor, in his reprehension of the physicians and sur- 
geons who gave their testimony to the utility of bitter beer, 
accuses them not of any nefarious motives, but simply of 
thoughtlessness and inadvertency. It would have been the 
iiei^ht of assumption, had he carried his strictures to any 
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further length, when we find appended to the testimonials the 
names of many of the highest ornaments of the profession — 
men of large practice, of independent fortunes, and untarnished 
character. There is, moreover, a great distinction to be drawn 
between testimonials given in defence of an important article 
of diet, unjustly assailed, and constantly recommended by 
physicians to their patients, and a quack medicine or an inge- 
nious piece of mechanism. The members of the medical pro- 
fession must be within their proper bounds when they give 
their candid opinions respecting articles of diet or regimen. 
In these, and all sanatory matters, it is to them that the public 
look for guidance and direction ; and it is upon their judgment, 
and upon their recommendation, that they reject or adopt that 
which may be proposed. It matters little what use may after- 
wards be made of testimonials, so far as those who testify are 
concerned ; and if the conclusions at which they have arrived 
are just, it is most important that they should be freely made 
known to the general community. In the present case a plea- 
sant and salubrious article of diet was unjustly assailed ; and 
it surely cannot be considered that the physicians and other 
scientific men, who lent their aid to destroy a mischievous delu- 
sion, have done so unworthily, and in a spirit derogatory to 
themselves and to their profession. But the wrong done to 
Messrs. AUsopp did not terminate with the editor's remarks ; 
and Mr. Allsopp endeavoured to justify the conduct of those 
who had so properly testified to the purity of his manufacture. 
He addressed the following letter to the Journal, to whose 
pages it was reftised admission. To deny the means of 
reply to an editorial attack does not argue a great amount 
of liberality or proper feeling on the part of the then con- 
ductors of the Medical Times ; while it evidences a weakness 
in their argument which they have not the generosity to ac* 
knowledge. The length of the letter, and the " crowded state 
of their columns *' were no fitting excuses on the part of the 
conductors for its non-insertion. Having made the attack, it 
was their duty to " take the buff with the buffet," and to admit 
the reply. 



"M£. ALLsOFP ASTD £A203( LIEBIG. 

To the £Jitor of the Medical Thme» and Gazette. 



** Sir, — Tbe natiml senadTeiieaB job fed in reg&id to pto- 
feaaaaal repatadoo — ^mjiired, as too coiisideTcd,lij the too free 
giring of testiiiionuds by medical men — has led too, in the heat 
of illnstratioa, to what might oo a first in^veasioo appear an 
attaek on the coone I hare porsiied — frt>m the first, under yoor 
own goidance — in regard to the question c^ adnlteratiott of 
pale and bitter ales by strychnine, as wiginall j mooted to the 
British pnUic in your oolnmns. 

^ WheD the storm has passed oTer, it is not unnsoal to 
underrate the dangers we have escaped ; but I, who waslaahed 
to the whe^ and steadied the ressel through the perils of the 
stomi, may not forget that the very existence of our trade de- 
pended, at that time, upon a bold and resolute course c^ acticMi, 
or that the hesitation of a day might haTC led to an utterpro- 
stration of our trade, whose growth, eren in a quarter of a 
ctutury, had been gigantic. Yon were pleased, at the tune^ to 
applaud my efforts, and congratulate me on their result. I 
regret that the ' unworthy jealousy* you mention, which as 
usual, when the danger has passed, attacks me for beoraning 
the prominent champion of a cause from which too many stood 
aloof, has found an echo in your columns. I peroeiye that I am 
accused, in your article of last week, of intentionally courting 
that extraneous and unnecessary publicity which has been 
forced upon me by successiye attacks, each based upon the 
other, and the reply I gave to it. 

" I may be permitted, perhaps, to point out an error in that 
article, which, slight as it may appear, invalidates the whole 
argument The letter quoted, of Baron liebig (July 24, 18^2), 
does not, as you suppose, apply to the passage extracted (May 
6, 1852), but is an explanation of another part of the same let- 
ter, utterly distinct, and was intended as a further and clearer 
elucidation of its meaning, sent over by Baron Liebig, on the 
faith of a misrepresentation forwarded him, that such a mean- 
jn^ had been perverted in the English publication of the 
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original document. When soch was found not to be the case, 
the indignation of tiie Baron, at having been deceived into 
writing the letter of July 24, was warmly expressed in 
the passages you quote from his letter of September 15, 
1852. 

''There is, then, no discrepancy, no mistake, or mystifi- 
cation, or incongruity, in Baron Liebig's several letters. He was 
simply the victim of falae representations, emanating from 
those in whom, from former acquaintance, he placed faith. 
Having been deceived by them into what he found to be a false 
step, he hastened, like an honest and honourable man, to correct 
his error. There lies the simple truth. 

" In the latter part of your article you mention * the in- 
cautious gift of a testimonisd.' Are you, sir, cognizant that 
such a ' gift' was * incautious,' on the part of Baron liebig ? 
I, on the contrary, am prepared to assert, from my own know- 
ledge, that such testimonisd was expressly given for the pur- 
poses for which it has been used ; that it was written not in- 
cautiously, but after grave deliberation ; that it was carefully 
noted down, after due analysis of specimens of my ales, sent 
to Baron Liebig for that object by Messrs. Graham and Hoff- 
mann ; and that it was addressed to me, and to me exclusively, 
and was by me published with the full knowledge and direct 
authorisation of the learned writer. 

" That Baron Liebig has been < placed,' as you say, * in an 
undignified position,' and * bespattered with dirt'— if such be 
the case, has been occasioned by the pseudo friends of that 
eminent man, who, not content with alarming him by misre- 
presentations, have not hesitated to falsify his meaning; and 
who, by ingeniously dovetailing passages of two letters, written 
at two different times, into one extract, as if all written at the 
same time, have contrived so to pervert the intention of this 
distinguished writer, as to make him say and do things exactly 
contrary to his real meaning and intention. 

" If you would have this matter more clearly brought out, 
and woidd rescue from unmerited obloquy the reputation of a 
scientific man, at once so amiable and so excellent, you have it 
in your power to do so, by calling on Messrs. Bass i\x^Co., to 
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pablish the letters they have received from Baron Liebig — 
letters already circulated by them amongst the Bnrton bre^wers 
— ^letters which the kind feeling of Baron Liebig, and his 
anxiety to prevent farther exacerbation amongst neighbours, 
has tied up my hands from using. 

'' You are pleased to observe that ' Messrs. Allsopp, not 
content with one victim ' (meaning the Baron Liebig, I presume 
— a willing victim surely, whose last communication to me, so 
late as September 15, repeats the permission to publish his 
letter, and approves of my use of it), * drag at their dray-wheels 
a score of physicians and chemists who have thoughtlessly given 
them testimonials, and who are now doomed to see themselves, 
day by day, paraded before the world as pendents to an 
unseemly controversy.' 

<' I, sir, know of no controversy such as you more than once 
allude to. The merits of our Ales, as compared with those of 
other brewers, have never yet, to my knowledge, been brought 
into question. I know of no assertion on the part of Messrs. 
Bass, on any occasion, that their ales are superior to ours, or 
vice versa. There have been doubts insinuated of Baron 
Liebig's meaning^ ;~questions as to the intention and value of 
Dr. Glover's incidental testimonials, largely advertised and 
liberally distributed by some generous individuals; disinte- 
restedly interested in rightly informing the public ; — ^but not a 
word in disparagement of our ales has been ventured ; nor any 
pretence of their inferiority ; nor any attempt even at com- 
parison of our ales with any other. That question has never 
been raised, and I am not going to raise it. I shall confine 
myself to the point of Testimonials. 

<' You, sir, cannot be aware, as I am (and deeply grateful do 
I feel on that account), of the hearty, spontaneous, ready, 
cheerful manner in which the medical profession came to omr 
aid in the moment of peril— for such it really was — to our own 
and every other firm engaged in the brewing of pale ales. 
You may, inadvertently, designate these evidences of kindly 
feeling as *• thoughtless testimonials ;' but I know many of thefil 
to have emanated from a friendship of nearly a quarter of a 
centmry ; — others from a grateful recognition of benefits derived 
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from the use of pale ale as a beverage — a grateful recollection 
as much and as meritoriously due to my father, Mr. Samuel 
Allsopp, as to any eminent gentleman of your own profession, 
who might have first discoyered one of the most yaluable 
recipes of your pharmacopoeia. It is the glory of science not to 
be selfish. It is the point of honour in your profession to have 
no secrets — ^no nostrums. So was it with my father. Let him 
have equal honour. His invention of Burton bitter ale was a 
discovery, the result of matured thought, great skill, large 
practical experience, and numerous experiments. He took out 
no patent, but left it open to alL Our only present advantage 
is our preservation of the traditionary skiU and experience of 
the first inventor. This is all of which we boast ; all we lay 
claim to. Your medical friends will assure you (and I can tell 
you they have been asked this question, not without malice 
prepense on the part of those who instigated it), that they have 
not been displeased with, or disinclined to, the use we have 
made of their Testimonials. We have received no remonstrance, 
and but one complaint — that of Dr. Glover — a mutual explana- 
tion of which proved mutually satisfactory. 

" You have yourself, in your journal of June 5, been kind 
enough to express your great satisfaction at what you were 
pleased to term * the open and honest course adopted by ' 
myself. You say that I ' made the inquiry as strict and as 
searching as possible, and succeeded teiumphanUy in justifying 
myself and the important trade of which I am one of the prin- 
cipal members.' Let me hope that no subsequent act of mine 
has tended to change or invalidate an opinion so valuable. Let 
me trust that, on consideration, you will not call me unjustly to 
account, as unduly courting that publicity which wilM misre- 
presentation, if not jealous perversion of facts, has successively 
forced upon me — every act of self-defence havingbeen made to act 
against me, by some direct obliquity of meaning, as an object 
for fresh attack, calling upon me, in its turn, for a fresh defence. 

'< Kelying, sir, upon your sense of justice for the insertion of 
this letter, I have the honour to be, sir, your very obedient 
servant, Henby Allsopp." 

" Burton-upon-Trent, Nov. 4, 1852." 
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It was reserved for the Medical Circular to apply the 
epithet " degrading/' and to attach by implication unworthy 
motives to the eminent men who recorded their opinions of 
the purity and utility of Burton ale. Not content with 
denouncing Mr. Allsopp's conduct with the greatest acrimony, 
this journal further ventured, in its number for October 20, 
1852, to say :— 

" We beg, however, to assure Mr. Allsopp that these arti- 
fices will not suffice to screen him from the censure of the 
medical press of this country. The unjustifiable manner in 
which he has sought to gain an exclusive personal advantage 
frx)m expressions of opinion never intended to characterise his 
ale in particular, and which in the majority of instances were 
doubtless due to the ales of other brewers, has not only injured 
his own claims for candid straighforward dealing, but has also 
prejudiced the character of many otherwise respectable mem- 
bers of our profession. This is conduct we cannot forgive, and 
which we shall not permit to be glossed over by any stratagems 
he may choose to adopt. We observe that the testimonials of 
several consulting physicians and surgeons of the metropolis 
continue to be published by Mr. Allsopp ; and we again call 
upon those gentlemen to disassociate themselves from the 
degrading connection. If they do not respond to om: just 
demand, we may think proper to inquire into the several 
instances in which those gentlemen have been respectively 
guilty of puffing themselves into notoriety in a similar manner ; 
and we think that there are very few of them who could come 
out without loss of credit from such an examination." 

Let us ask our friend, the editor of the Medical Circular, 
who ultimately, we feel convin wilLj^ee the error into 
which his zeal has led him, whether, in his opinion, such 
men as Sir C. M. Clarke, Dr. Watson, Dr. Budd, Dr. Marshall 
Hall, Mr. Travers, Mr. Fergusson, really need such a mode of 
advertising, when it ought to be within Ms cognisance that 
their names are ** familiar as household words'' throughout the 
entire kingdom, and that some of them enjoy an European repu- 
tation. Of the other names many are well known in the 
/ provinces ; and we are unable to understand how the publica- 
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tion of their testimonials could answer any personal end, or 
prove individually beneficial to them in any sense. But surely 
we have said enough to satisfy the reader of the purity of the 
intentions of the testimonials, and to evidence that the asper- 
sions cast upon them hy the Medical Times and the Medical 
Circular, are unjust and without foundation. 

As regards the question, whether, if the physicians were 
right in granting their testimonials, was Mr. Allsopp warranted 
in the use he made of them, we unhesitatingly reply in the 
affirmative, if the system of advertising be at all justifiable ; 
and we think that no one in the present day, not even the 
editor of the Medical Circular, would question the right of 
advertising, since he himself extensively employs it to difiuse 
a knowledge of the existence and the superior merit of his own 
work. Although by conventional rules it is not permitted for 
those who have entered the church, the bar, the medical, or 
military professions, to advertise their own personal qualifica- 
tions in a direct and open manner, yet an indirect system of 
advertising does, to a greater or less extent, obtain among them. 
Thus a professional man writes a book, and he is only then per- 
mitted to advertise himself, both in the journals devoted to his 
own special calling, and in the daily and weekly political 
papers ; and it is for this purpose alone that many medical 
works are published. But the tradesman or merchant is bound 
by no such conventional regulations ; he has something to sell, 
and he at once takes the best means of disposing of his wares, 
by telling the world, through the medium of the newspapers, 
handbills, and the post-office, that he is ready and willing to 
supply the article in which he deals, and at a certain price. To 
all in the same tr^fl^ or clasinfacture the same means are open ; 
and it is ridiculousr to suppose that any one tradesman would 
expend his time and his money in advertising the goods of 
another to the ii^Ory of his own interest. But there is one 
rule that even the tradesman is bound to obey. In advertising 
the articles in which he deals, he must not detract from those 
of others by an improper assumption of the superiority of his 
own. It is upon these principles that Mr. Allsopp has, in every 
respect, acted ; and his competitors have no right to complain 
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that he laid out a considerable sum of money, first, in defending 
his house from an unjust aspersion ; and, seccmdly, in making 
known to the world tiiat the charge had been diffproved ; and 
that more especially, since in doing so he contributed to the 
welfare not of himself only but to that of his competitors in 
trade. In justifying himself, he justified them ; in advertising 
the purity of his own, he proclaimed that of the Burton 
ales in general ; and in proving the absence of adulteration in 
the one case, he demonstrated its impossibility in others. Had 
Mr. Allsopp pursued an opposite course ; had he, instead of 
simply advertising the good qualities of his own manufacture, 
and the testimonials in its favour which he possessed ; had he, 
we say, attempted to depreciate that of his competitors, he 
would most undoubtedly have exposed himself to the just con- 
demnation of all honourable men. But he has done no man 
wrong ; nor was he singular in his mode of calling public 
attention to the vindication of bitter beers and Burton brewers 
from the charges made against them. 

But we have said our say ; and having completed a task, 
which, as stated in our preface, we commenced as a duty and 
continued as a source of personal pleasure and gratification, we 
will allow Mr. Allsopp himself to conclude our work. 

In concluding his " brief statement " he says : — " I do not 
too greatiy complain, because I am not so much surprised at the 
attacks thus directed against me. Like all who defend a 
general interest, I pay the penalty for coming forward first and 
foremost to do so, of laying myself open to comment on both 
sides. Yet from the position our house has occupied for a 
century, and that which I feel myself entitled to hold in the 
Burton trade, I thought it incumbent in me to meet any charge 
against it prominently, and without reserve, though liable, 
therefore, to more remark on that account. 

" The public have pronoimced, as the trade knows by satis- 
factory experience, that I have performed my task thoroughly. 
I now hope they will be convinced that, in doing so, I have 
not, from motives of mere self-aggrandisement, taken advantage 
of my position to depreciate my brother brewers; but that, 
whmiey&t I have gone beyond the limits which I had first 
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intended, I liave rather been compelled, step by step, to 
advance upon mj original purpose, and been forced to follow 
out that publicity by the very parties themselves who make of 
it an offensive charge against me. 

** One point yet remains, which time alone can determine, 
but to which I confidently appeal. This is, whether the entire 
trade of Burton will not be materially benefited by the course 
which I have adopted. It is already happily rescued from the 
imputation cast upon it. Every establishment in* the town is 
fully employed. Indeed I believe that such an impetus has been 
given to the trade, that not only ourselves are benefited largely, 
but that such benefit naturally extends to the whole of our 
business connection, for whose interest, as well as our own, my 
own services shall never be found wanting when required.** 
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